Every inmate is said to have died ‘‘with his boots on.”’ 
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BOOT HILL 


By SHARLOT M. HALI 


[In the « 


camp Was 


id davs of the Frontier, the cemetery in every town and mining 


called “Boot Hill.” because many of its inmates died, literally 


“with their boots on.” ‘Today these gravevards, with their sunken, half 


obliterated 


eraves, are all that is left of many a once-thriving camp Vheit 


nameless dead are the drift that mark forgotten channels where once the 


tide of hu 


‘A ¢ 


Not 


nan life flowed full and strong 


yo ~<¥ © SOFTLY, vou whose careless feet 

AN? 
LN Would crush the sage-brush, pungent, sweet, 
And brush the rabbit-weed asic 


PSS} From burrows where ground-squirrels hide 


\m« 


Year long the wind 


Eacl 
Dric 
Whi 


\nd prairie-dog his watch-tower keeps 
mg the ragged gravel heaps 
blows up and down 
1 lessening mound, and drifts the brown 
d wander-weed there at their feet 


] + 
»>noO more wander, SIOW OT fleet. 


Sun-bleached, rain-warped, the head boards hold 


story, all too quickly told; 
] 


That here some wild heart takes its rest 


Fro 


Here 
How 
Boot 
The 
Th 

To | 
\rr 
The 


\ lif 
Win, 


n spent desire and fruitless quest 


in the greasewood's scanty shade 


many a daring soul was laid! 
s on, full-garbed as when he died; 
ani belted at his sicle 


worn sombrero on his breast 
rove another man the best. 
w, or knife, or quick-drawn gun 


glad, mad, fearless game was done. 


e for stakes—play slow or fast 


lose—vet Death was trumps at last 
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Somewhere the bar-room’s tinsel flared, 
Or painted dance-hall wantons stared ; 
Somewhere the lone, brown ranges bared 
Their parched length to a parching sky, 
And God alone might hear the cr\ 

From thirst-dried lips that, stiff and cold, 
Seemed still to babble, “Gold, gold, gold!” 
Woman, or wine, or greed, or Chance ; 

A comrade’s shot, an Indian lance; 

By camp or canon, trail or street— 


Here all games end, here all trails meet. 


The ground-squirrels chatter in the sun; 

The dry, gray sage leaves, one by one, 

Drift down, close-curled, in odorous heaps: 

Above, wide-winged, a wild hawk sweeps: 

And on the worn board at the head 

Of one whose name was fear and dread, 

A little, solemn ground-owl sits, 

Ah, here the Man and Life are quits! 

Go softly, nor with careless feet— 

Here all games end, here all trails meet. 
Dewey, Arizona. 
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A REAL BACHELOR GIRL 
By MARY BELLE SWETNAM 
T WAS during my vacation last summer that I first 
met a real Bachelor Girl. Summer reserts were being 


i 
| discussed at our club, when three of us—a scientist, 








%) a doctor, and myself—decided to “cut” the hotels and 
boarding houses, and camp. We chose a place called 
Big Sur, about thirty-six miles south of Monterey, 

One afternoon early in July we boarded the train at San Fran- 
cisco, and reached Monterey about dark, where we settled ourselves 
in a hotel. At supper we met the stage driver, whd assured us 
that Big Sur was just the place. Hunting and fishing were good, 
and, he added, “By jingo, gentlemen, vou'll meet the Bachelor Girl.” 

At five o'clock the next afternoon the four-horse stage lumbered 
along the road among the tall dark redwoods of the Big Sur cafon. 
It is the most picturesque of places. A large river of clear water 
rises miles away in the timbered mountains, and flows, now quietly, 
now in white cascades, narrowing and broadening alternately, until 
it empties into the Pacific about a mile south of the Point Sur light- 
house. In places the canon is narrow and thickly wooded, in other 
places it opens into a broad, sunlit valley. On either side rise high 
sage-clad mountains, relieved by a brilliant sprinkling of wild 
flowers, and on their summits, where jagged rocks lie bare in the 
glaring sun, tall mescals stand like white sentinels. Lig Sur fasci- 
nates and lulls one to sleep. Once there, one ceases to wonder why 
the Bachelor Girl has buried herself with nature. 

It was the third day after our arrival. Camp had been pitched, 


and I, restless and tired of lounging, went fishing. At one place, 
gin; g I 
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where tree-roots and underbrush were thick, a trout not less than 
fourteen inches long darted from a bend in the river to the roots 
almost under my feet. Down went my hook, a bite followed, but 
I pulled up too soon. The fish dropped off, and the hook caught 
on a root just out of my reach. I was about ready to “say things,” 
when a light rippling attracted my notice, and there, swimming 
against the current, with chin up, brown eves sparkling and cheeks 


1 


rosy, was the Bachelor Girl. 

She was dressed in a golden-brown bat 
own making) that fitted her plump little figure to perfection. She 
wore neither stockings nor bathing shoes, and her hair, onlv a shack 
darker brown than her suit, was caught in a loose knot on top of 
her head. 

| had only a moment to observe her, tor she saw me almost at 
once, and knew the predicament | was in. 
throw up her hands, but, with cheeks rosier than before, 1f possible, 
swam to me and unfastened the hook. 

‘Thank you,” I said, and, having found my voice, told her whe 
I was, where we were camped, how long we were going to stay, 
and ended by expressing a wish to see her often 

“We will meet often, | am sure,” she said. “No one is formal 
here, and beside, | have liked vou from the first 


I | ] 1 - her sarel “ti . tfol ] , 
looked at her squarely, expecting to see an artiul smule or a 


droop of the evelashes, but the frank brown eves met mine cordially 
and fearlessly. You may be sure | tried to keep the conversation 
going, in order to detain her. She talked with me for some few 


] 1 


minutes, and then said she had been in the water long enough an 
must be getting hom« 

With a few swift strokes of her round arms, she reached the othe 
side of the river, and | watched her disappear among the irees 
Evidently her cabin was there, and as | walked up along the opposite 
bank | could barely see it through the thick fohage 

One morning several days later, the doctor and | were going deet 
hunting: the scientist would go with us and search for bugs. I 
was restlessly pacing around the tent, the doctor was buckling « 
his cartridge belt, and the scientist was putting away bugs 

“Never mind your darn bugs,” | called \s | taced the river, 
I saw the Bachelor Girl, gun in hand, crossing the river on a fallet 
redwood tre¢ 

Her path lay within a few yards of our camp, and, as 
and the scientist joined me outside the tent, | introduced them 
When | asked where she had been hiding, she looked surprised 
told us that July was a bee-month, and that she had been busy with 


bees and honey on another part of her homestea 
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She, too, was in quest of deer, and volunteered to show us the 
best hunting places. We tramped until noon over trails and no 
trails. I was hungry, and the doctor, about fifty pounds too fat, 
was fagged, but the scientist—small and wiry—was as fresh as when 
we started. As for the Bachelor Girl, she was making better time 
than she had in the morning. At last I asked where lunch was 
coming from, and she told me that if one did not eat, tramping was 
easier, and it was important that we should find the deer while they 
were lying, or quietly grazing, near their watering places. 

When we reached the hunting grounds, the Bachelor Girl turned 
around and laid her hand on her lips as a signal for silence. With 
lowered rifles we walked cautiously, and soon heard snapping twigs ; 
then suddenly a pair of deer-horns rose above the brush for a second. 
A low snorting whistle followed, and the buck plunged off down 
the ravine, hidden from view in the thick lilac brush. 

The Bachelor Girl stood, ready to pull the trigger, waiting for him 
to appear in the open. The doctor and [| started in pursuit. For 
more than a mile I tore along. Finally, seeing no more broken twigs 
nor deer-tracks, I began looking for the lost trail, when a rifle-shot 
sounded from where we had first jumped the buck. 

Retracing my steps, I found the doctor trudging up the hill to 
where the scientist and the Bachelor Girl stood by the fallen victim. 
They had hardly moved from their tracks, wlien the buck, fright- 
ened at being pursued, made a circle to escape, and the Bachelor Girl 
brought him down at one shot, as he appeared running in the open. 

The scientist was bubbling over with enthusiasm, and she was as 
cool as though she had killed a rabbit. 

“T would not have shot when I did,” she told us, “but from the 
course he was taking, I knew it would be the last chance we would 
have.” 

Not until the buck dropped on the ground near our tent, did I 
realize how tired I was. The scientist straightened his shoulders and 
raised his head, almost as fresh as ever, and the Bachelor Girl had 
not changed a particle since she stood there in the morning, except 
that her brown curls had curled a little tighter and more carelessly 
about her face, and a dead twig or leaf was tangled here and there 
among them. 

The scientist and I arranged the buck so that we could “snap” him 


while the light was good. Then I placed the Bachelor Girl and the 


scientist, one on either side of the deer. All went well until she saw 
the kodak ; before | could level it she handed her rifle to the scientist 
and withdrew. We could not persuade her to stand there again ; and 
the doctor, thoughtlessly, or with the idea of getting some good out 
of the day’s work, stepped into her place and tried to look like a 


hunter. 
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We thought the venison belonged to the Bachelor Girl; she in- 
sisted that it was a four-party hunt, and that she was entitled to only 
one-fourth. She seemed to forget that the scientist was bug-hunting 
instead of deer-hunting. 

The next morning I slept late, and when I awakened the doctor 
still lav as the dead. The scientist was nowhere to be seen. On his 
camp-stool was a piece of paper with, “Gone with the Bachelor Girl 
to the Apiary” scribbled on it. Some bread was missing from the 
food-box ; evidently he intended to make his luncheon on bread and 
honey. Now that was cool! The audacity of it, to steal off like 
that! 

I was too tired and out of spirits to fish or hunt, so I busied my- 
self frying venison. The doctor pulled himself together about tet 
o clock and ate breakfast. He was tired out, his feet were blistered, 
and he told me every bone in his body ached. He limped about s 
comically that I couldn't help laughing. He saw me and started to 
throw the flapjack spoon in retaliation, when he thought better of it, 
smiled weakly and said: “I know I am a tenderfoot, but d that 
Bacnelor Girl! She's worse than an Indian runner.” 

I saw he was tired and peevish, so I left him alone the rest of the 
day. 

He was sitting on his camp-stool, disconsolately smoking, and | 


was getting supper, when the scientist returned. The Bachelor Girl 
looked in and apologized for having taken our friend away. 

“He spoke of going when we were hunting, and | had intended 
asking you and the doctor if you wouldn't go, too, but after we killed 
the deer | forgot it. Are you interested in bees?” I told her that [ 
was, and that | would rig up a bee-hat with my straw hat and some 
mosquito-netting, 

The next morning I went with them. As soon as we reached the 
apiary, the bees began buzzing around my head. I slapped at them, 
but istead of going away they stung my hands. In the hurry of 
escape, I overturned a bee-hive. The Bachelor Girl took little notice 
of the upset hive, but followed to where I stood rubbing my hands 
in pain. I did not know that the stings were still in my flesh; she 
saw them, and taking my hands in the most gentle, sympathetic way 
possible, removed the pain-makers. There were eight, and they 
looked like tinv black thorns. 

From that time I was afraid to go near the bees. The scientist 
would stand in the apiary all day, working the bellows of a be« 
smoker, while she took the honey from the hives. The weeks went 
by; during July she worked almost constantly. One day early in 
\ugust the scientist announced that the honey was stored in the big 


extractor. He sighed as he told us, and the doctor winked at me. 
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The scientist began to collect and classify bugs, but with not quite 
his old interest. As often as he saw the Bachelor Girl he talked 
bugs, and she learned that there were several varieties that he had 
not found. She knew every foot of land in the vicinity, and where 
to find bugs. He had helped her with the honey, and she reasoned 
generously that she should help him. For a time she went bug- 
hunting as often as he, and that was pretty often. 

One day, while fishing, I came upon them unobserved. Of course 
it's wrong to eavesdrop, but on that occasion I couldn't help it. He 
was talking love, just as a scientist would talk it—in the most awk- 
ward way imaginable—and I don't believe she thought he meant it 
personally until he was on the point of proposing. Her mind seemed 
to be miles away till suddenly she laid her hand restrainingly on his 
arm with: “Don't, please don’t! Let’s talk about something else.” 
He turned away from her utterly crushed, and stood looking down 
at the ground. I alone saw her eyes fill and overflow. 

We were spending our last day at Big Sur, when the Bachelor 
Girl stopped in front of our tent and asked us to have breakfast with 
her the following morning. It was like her to want to do some last 
generous act; perhaps, too, a shade of sentiment prompted her. 

Early the next morning we carried our traps to the main road, 
and then went to the cabin. 

At the door she welcomed us with charming hospitality, and I 
watched the doctor’s eyes grow wide as he noted the perfect sim- 
plicity of her attire. Instead of wearing the usual outing suit, she 
was gowned in white muslin, and a watch-and chain of gold adorned 
her. While she placed the coffee, broiled quail, hot biscuit and honey 
on the table, we looked about. 

The room was twelve by twelve feet. Novel ideas and modern 
conveniences combined to make it artistic and comfortable. She had 
her own little stove, dishes, cooking utensils, a bed, a small table and 
three chairs; neatly ruffled white muslin curtains hung at both win- 
dows, and were tied back with bows of red ribbon. The skins of 
two wildcats, a fox and a mountain lion almost covered the floor. 

I brought a box from the outside, for the fourth one to sit on, and 
we had the best breakfast I have ever eaten. The scientist was as 
serious as an owl; even the doctor, the Bachelor Girl and | found it 
hard to keep our usual spirits. She exhibited a charming bit of 
camaraderie by offering to go with us to the stage. After drinking 
toasts in the coffee cups and pledging to meet again, we filed out of 
the cabin, somewhat like a funeral procession. The Bachelor Girl 
and I lingered to close the door and gate, while the scientist, pur- 
posely keeping pace with the doctor, walked ahead. 


I shall always remember Big Sur as it was that morning. The 
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IN; A POET'S) GARDEN 4 


o 


~ 


dark, distant mountains and near-by trees were alike mirrored on the 
1 


le Sunignt ginted 


smooth surtace of the river. No breeze stirred. 
in and out among the trees and fell on the leaf-covered ground. 
7 ° | * 
\s we passed through the rustic redwood gate, her watch swtng 


from her belt and flew open. I saw a bit of purple fall, and picked 


it up—a tiny withered flower. She blushingly replaced it and we 
walked on. No word passed between us, but a moment later het 
eves were filled with tears as I had seen them once before \fter 


all, this California Bachelor Girl had a woman's 
tears. 

When we reached the main road the stage was waiting. She 
shook hands with us and we climbed upon the seat. 

‘fhree cheers for the real Bachelor Girl,” called the doctor in his 
cheery voice. We waved our caps until we were out of sight, and 
she answered with her bit of white handkerchief held high above het 
head. 


‘ionterey, Cal 


IN A POET’S GARDEN 

By ELLA GILES RUDD) 
amy 1D roses that a poet’s hand have nurtured into bloom 
4 How softly bold in color, and how daring in perfume 


Their fragrance moves the soul to peace, vet holy passion 


' 


wakes: 


ht lav them on her breast—and die for their sweet sakes 


Shy rosebuds that a poet's breath has since their birth bedewed, 
S| 


Fondled ‘gainst Juno's paling cheek might bring glad youth renewed. 


tin 


In folded petals, cool, though wrought of southern light and heat, 
\re crimson hues, which vet with warmth some waiting hearts will 


erect, 


White jasmine that a poet's eves, so full of tender gloom, 
Have beamed upon in pity, thinking of its transient bloom, 


\h, who would sigh beholding now its beauty quickly wane, 


Since still, to perfume life’s sad morn, his verses blithe remain ? 


Los Angeles 
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THANKASGIVING 
By GEO. B. CARPENTER. 


HY must people be specific, 
pce In a dead perfunctory way, 
Itemizing all their blessings 
On one duly scheduled day? 
When you're breathing every second, 
And your heart can scarcely drive 
Pulses fast enough to quicken 
All your joy to be alive— 
If you’re really living, 
Every day’s Thanksgiving. 


When each morning hears new voices, 
And throughout the summer long 
You are wakened by the music 
Of a joyous feathered throng; 
Till the Northwind lights the fires 
Crackling on the hearth, as though 
In defiance to the challenge 
Of the jingling bells below— 
If you're really living, 
Every day's Thanksgiving. 


When each noontide paints new pictures— 
Bursting buds of Spring unfold 
Into drowsy leaves of Summer, 
Which the Autumn turns to gold, 
Falling soon, but not forgotten 
By the Frost-king’s lavish hand; 
Reproduced in jeweled whiteness, 
On the panes throughout the land— 
If you’re really living, 
Every day’s Thanksgiving. 


When each evening stirs new feelings 
As you lay your duties by, 
Snuff the light to see the better 
All the big, star-sprinkled sky ; 
When the prayer you raise to heaven 
All too small, unworthy, seems, 
And the thoughts you had in waking, 
In your sleep go on as dreams— 
If you're really living, 
Every day’s Thanksgiving. 


Los Angeles 
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A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 

By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 
IOR two weeks Jeff Bransford had lingered on the little 
my) isle of Manhattan, off the Atlantic Coast. The per- 
| versity of sundry affluent denizens thereof caused the 
delay. They had examined Jeff’s “Golden Fleece” mine 
in Southern Arizona, and found it good. Jeff’s errand 





to the islet was to close a deal with them, transferring an interest in 
the property to them in exchange for certain moneys. 

Before signing, however, a discrepancy appeared no larger than 
a man’s hand. The islanders desired to purchase a fifty-one per cent. 
interest; Jeff had contemplated the sale of only forty-nine. The 
other two shares, he explained, would cost them exactly as much as 
the first forty-nine. For himself he found dividends vastly more 
diverting than assessments, if less instructive. The climate of Ari- 
zona was warm, yet freeze-outs were not unknown, 

“Fifty-one shares or nothing,” was the firm rejoinder of the unan- 


‘PD secnigmaitidaes 
Beggars 


imous investors—money converses—take it or leave it.” 
should not be choosers,”’ added one of them, a much-scented and be- 
ringed person, with curly hair and nose. 

“Forty-nine shares, one hundred, or nothing,” responded the un- 
moved beggar, also unanimous; adding darkly, “If a dog bite thee 
once, shame on him; if he bite thee twice, shame on thee. Also, 
there are others.” 

“Fifty-one shares or nothing,” responded the islanders; from this 
stand nothing could move them—that was absolutely their ultima- 
tum. They finally compromised on forty-nine shares. 

So it was that Bransford, having landed in New York light’ of 
heart and purse, departed for the mainland with a heart as light and 
a purse much heavier. 

“Better wait a month and go out with us,” suggested Warbeck, 
who was seeing him safely off on behalf of his fellow Argonauts. 

“Can't. You see I lost sight of my mother and my steady brother 
Louis about two years ago. I’ve been down and out, you know. I 
say, old sport, if you fellows had known I was literally down to my 
last dollar, you would have stuck to your penultimatum a while 
longer, wouldn’t you? So now I’ve got to hunt them up and give 
a heap big potlatch. They was in Trinidad, Colorado, last time I 
heard from them. I’ve got to go home first ang then take their trail, 
and I’ll be in luck to find them before you come out. I want mother 
to sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, from now on.” 

“That's right, that’s right.” Warbeck shook hands with more 


warmth than he had hitherto shown. “Look there! That's the great 
> 
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C. D. Kennedy and his son-in-law, Lisle. Worth a hundred million 
or so. Wonder what’s up. He generally uses his private car.” 

“Think I'll kidnap him and threaten to set him at large if the 
public doesn’t ante up. They ought to pay me a handsome sum per 
annum to keep a Major of Industry caged up.” 

On changing to the Santa Fé Flier at Chicago, Jeff stayed in the 
smoker until they were some hours on their way. When he finally 
sought his Pullman towards evening, he noticed three things. First, 
the Great Kennedy had also changed to this train, having been joined 
by two other flabby and otherwise prosperous-looking gentlemen. 
Second, that there was a remarkably pretty girl across the aisle from 
Number Nine, which was his section. Third, that said Number 
Nine was much occupied by a magnificent youth, who, with his hat 
and hand-baggage, quite covered both seats. His eyes were half 
closed, his extended hands lay with the pink finger-tips delicately 
touching, and Solomon in all his glory was never so arrayed. As 
Jeff hesitated, looking up at the section number, this resplendent 
being languidly regarded him with that air of calm repose which 
is so difficult to distinguish from studied insolence. 

Jeff surveyed this apparition with a look benignly incredulous, 
tilting his head to one side like a contemplative parrot. The girl 
across the aisle found him good to look at as he he stood there sway- 
ing lightly to the motion of the train with all the unconscious poise 
and certainty of a wild creature. The strong, clean-cut face, while 
too dark and weather-beaten to be handsome, was distinctly notice- 
able, stamped with resolution, energy, decision, and with the confi- 
dent alertness and elasticity seldom seen except on the faces of those 
who have undergone—and overcome—great vicissitudes. The brown 
eyes were clear, candid, fearless and friendly, and a sleepy smile 
lurked under the drooped mustaches. There was something inde- 
scribaly roguish and boy-like in his face, maugre the fine wrinkles 
on his brow and the crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes. 

“Well, pardner,” said Jeff cheerfully, “I hate to disturb you, but 
my berth ticket calls for Upper Nine.” 

Thus adjured, the Lily of the Vale opened his eyes deliberately 
without otherwise moving even so much as to disturb the nice ad- 
justment of his fingers. With a leisurely stare he swept the fron- 
tiersman slowly from head to foot, lingering with surprised atten- 
tion on the soft gray sombrero, and arching one brow ever so faintly 
at the flannel shirt. 

Setting his suit-case down, Jeff slowly and solemnly revolved in 
his tracks as for further inspection, pausing to extend and flex one 
arm, then the other, and finally both, all with a face absolutely ex- 


pressionless. 
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As he turned he caught the eve of the Girl Across the Aisle, strug- 
gling with the rudiments of a smile. His own eyes lit up with swift 
merriment, but he steadied himself, lifted his chin high, and as- 
sumed a countenance positively wooden, while the Girl turned to the 
window and shook with unseemly mirth. 

The conclusion of this revolution found the golden youth stonily 
unaware of Jeff's very existence. Jeff looked pained for a second. 
Then, brightening up: 

“Poor fellow!” he said compassionately. Leaning over he tapped 
the De Vere’s shoulder, flashed his teeth in an ingratiating smile, and 
before his indignant eyes wreathed supple fingers into weird and 
kaleidoscopic combinations such as might have been made by a 
drunken deaf-and-dumb asylum. 

This was too much for the Girl’s gravity. She rose abruptly, 
buried her face in her hands, revealing a bit of scarlet cheek and pink 
ear, and fled sobbing down the aisle. Probably this annoyed the 
Oracle, for it spoke at last, drawlingly insolent. 

“Really, fellow, your antics are quite amusing. But I dare say 
they would soon weary me, and then I should find your society in- 
sufferable. How much would it be worth to you to obtain a seat 
elsewhere?” And he produced and unfolded a large flat pocket- 
book. 

“Why, it can speak!” quoth Jeff delightedly. “Aren’t you—aren’t 
you sometimes tempted to run violently down a steep place into the 
sea?” 

“T will not bandy words with you, fellow. I asked you how much 
you would take to leave?” 

Jeff fished up a roll of bills like a small saw-log. “Speaking of 
leaving, what will you take?” 

“Sir!” . 

‘T’ll tell you what I'll do, old sport—just to show you /’m all right. 
Count out what you are willing to give or take, I'll cover it with as 
much, and we'll flip a dollar, loser to take the pile and go.” 

“Sir!” 

“Well, then, I'll piay you the first game of seven-up, loser to go. 
Or I'll pay twice your fare to any charity the conductor will desig- 
nate if you'll drop off at the next stop. And I’ll double that if you 
drop off now! In the meantime allow me to call your attention to 
the fact that I am still standing.” 

He paused expectantly. The other made no motion so Jeff quietly 
sat down on the outstretched feet, deposited his suit-case on the 
hat in the opposite seat, and became absorbed in the flying land- 
scape. 

“Ruffian! Barbarian! Get off my feet. Oh! you’re spraining 


my ankles!” 
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“Why, so I am. Dear, dear! Then I suppose this must be your 
seat, as your baggage and part of your carcass is over here. Lend 
me your ears!” 

He reached over, grabbed those adjuncts, jerked their owner over 
where his feet had been, and jammed him down, taking the other seat 
himself. 

“Now I want to get an idea into your head—if that is really a 
head. It looks more like your neck had just growed up and haired 
over. Look here!” 

He shoved up the blind and thrust his lean, hard face forward into 
the sunlight. 

“Rufhan! Desperado! Battered Bully!” 

“Exactly—that was what I wanted to bring to your notice. See 
these scars?” He touched swiftly a dozen places on his face, then 
ran his fingers lightly through his somewhat coarse black hair, show- 
ing that grim record as well. 

“There are nearly thirty of them—and all in front! They were 
made by Men—in every state west of the Missouri. You are not a 
man, but a helpless, incompetent, snarling, snapping puppy. That’s 
what saved you from being chastised, even more than my reluctance 
to make a scene before a lady. Now you converse with me—pleas- 
antly—about the weather and how do I like the east.” 

He did. 

When the Girl returned, a personable youth a few years her senior 
came with her. Both shot amused glances at section Nine. Jeff tried 
to return the Girl’s frank and friendly glance by one as cordial, and 
at the same time to assume toward her escort an attitude of deep- 
seated resentment. This, as Mark Twain says, “is difficult and rarely 
attempted.” In the feat he failed disastrously and the escort’s smile 
broadened into a grin. Confound the fellow! He was probably the 
Girl’s husband, or—even worse—would like to be. Jeff rose morosely 
and sought the “diner.” 

Sometime after he reappeared, followed by the Pullman conductor. 
Pausing by Number Nine, Jeff struck an attitude, expanding his 
chest, throwing his arm out and back, palm up, as who should mag- 
nanimously say, “All is forgiven.” 

“Sir,” he said suavely, “pardon me—I do not know your name, 
but I presume you are an Astor or a little Astoroid at least. I have 
somewhat to propose to you to our great mutual advantage, whereby 
you will be relieved from my loathed and abhorred presence, and I 
also—shall be well content. 

‘There is, so this gentleman informs me, a young lady, alone, far 
from strong, who is in the day car, all the berths being taken or re- 
served. Now, sir if you will take my berth ticket and let the young 
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lady have your lower berth, I will betake myself elsewhere and we 
will neither of us be so lonely.” 

“IT paid for the lower berth, and will keep what I paid for,” 
snarled the Astoroid. “I can’t prevent all sorts of people from forc- 
ing their company upon me, but I can keep my own, I hope.” 

Jeff twisted his long brown mustache and bit thoughtfully at the 
coraer of it. 

“Well,” with a sigh of regretful resignation, “if you insist upon it, 
I suppose I shall have to try the effect of moral suasion. It does 
beat all that my knuckles never do get healed up. I am sure the 
rest of the passengers will bear with me while I exhort you a little.” 

The Girl’s escort leaned across the aisle. “Pardon me, but if you 
don’t mind sharing your berth with me, my sister can take my upper 
and let the girl have hers.”’ 

He had a good-looking, good-humored, friendly face, thought Jeff, 
and wondered that he had not noticed it before. 

“IT am sure the young lady will thank you,” he said, “and this 
young—person—ought to.”’ 

“Let’s all go after her,” suggested the Girl. ‘She'll be afraid of 
two mere men.” 

Now it is rather an awkward thing to introduce four people when 
two of them are utter strangers to the other two and to each other, 
but the Girl’s brother managed it, gravely vouching for himself as 
being one of the most delightful persons imaginable, and the others 
as gravely following his lead. The lady who joined them was a Miss 
Oliver, en route for California; the Girl’s name was Isabel Gray- 
son; her brother, so he informed them, was Old Common Bill. He 
neglected to state that this was a term of affection bestowed upon 
him by a certain famous club. 

They hit it off capitally, and on the morrow they formed a jolly, 
lively and congenial quartette. 

Be it recorded with sorrow that Jeff proved himself neither reti- 
cent nor modest. By the time they caught the first glimpse of the 
Rockies—the Spanish Peaks—he fairly occupied the center of the 
stage. As fast as he finished one story, his auditors demanded an- 
other. That he was interesting will, in part, condone his offense. 
Also, the West was new to the others, and he was in a sense doing 
the honors to them. 

And the mighty West was a well-thumbed book to him. One 
grandmother was a full-blooded Sioux, he told them; his grandfather 
one of the Northwestern Fur Company’s men. His father had drifted 
South, and was with Sibley and his Texans when they “came up the 
Rio Grande to split the Union” in ‘62. He had been wounded at 
Valverde, again aat Glorieta. Left behind in the precipitate flight 
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when the natives arose and drove back the invaders, he had married 
his gentle Mexican nurse. 

Jeff was born in Santa Fé, schooled in Trinidad. He had mined at 
Leadville, Pueblo, Chevenne, the Black Hills, the Coeur d’Alene, 
Butte, Carson City; later in Creede, Victor and Cripple Creek. He 
had punched cattle in Wyoming, California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas; lumbered in Oregon; skinned mules in Nevada and 
Death Valley; harvested in the San Joaquin; dealt bank, monte and 
roulette at Tucson, Tombstone and Silver City; lumbered again at 
Flagstaff; been Deputy Sheriff at Roswell under Charlie Perry; 
built railroad by contract for Eddy. He had made half a dozen re- 
spectable stakes with mines, lumbering, cattle, railroad or, beef con- 
tracts; lost them again, and cheerfully set to work at the first thing 
that turned up. There was scarcely a town or mining camp in a 
dozen states which was not familiar ground to him. 

He was still holding forth as they crossed the New Mexico line, 
swinging swiftly down the long sharp curves, when with a crash 
the emergency brakes were thrown on and the passengers piled up 
in the forward seats. A hoarse wail as of mortal agony and despair 
from the engine-whistle answered by another, wilder, more men- 
acing, a-thrill with terror. Cries, screams, oaths—an increasing 
crescendo of protesting steel, piercing, shrill and intolerable, as the 
brake-shoes bit deep. The wheels shuddered and slid. To many 
who heard it, that menacing blast was the very trump of doom—that 
hideous discord of shrieking steel was the last of earth. 

Panic-stricken passengers rushed madly to the doors only to tram- 
ple each other as they fell, or to be crushed between the cars at the 
moment of collision. 

Miss Oliver found herself held close in Jeff's strong arms. 


“* 


“Sit 
down—hold on to the seat—brace yourself against the other one!” 
he shouted to Grayson, who was picking his sister up. “Hold tight, 
everybody !” 

A moment of indescribable horror, of stunning, blinding, appalling 
shock, as the two heavy trains thundered together—the grinding of 
metal as iron tore its way through stubborn iron—cars telescoped 
with the crash of breaking wood and steel and glass—the roar of 
escaping steam, and above it cries of despair and anguish unutter- 
able. 

Scarce knowing if this were real and not some monstrous and 
malignant dream, they felt the solid car buckle and heave beneath 
their feet, as it rose swaying—splintering, crushing, twisting—stood 
up, balanced, tottered, fell, crashed through the tough underbrush. 

Darkness—siflence ! 


Dreamily, Jeff became half-conscious of vague sounds, distant, in- 
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definable, that threatened to disturb his pleasant drowsiness. The 
sounds became more distinct, as one half waking hears far-off voices 
which come nearer and nearer. A pungent smell as of burning oil— 
a crackling. He roused up, loosened his still unbroken hold on the 
unconscious Miss Oliver, and got dizzily to his feet on the steep 
slope of the car. 

His face was bleeding, his hand bruised by his desperate grip on 
the car seat, and a big bump on his head accounted for his knock-out. 
His whole body was bruised and shaken; but otherwise he was un- 
hurt. 

He scrambled to the end of the car to get the axe kept there for 
emergencies. By the door lay three crushed and mangled bodies, 
and another car was mashed down over the end of theirs. Two 
more had fallen diagonally across these, and somewhere wood was 
beginning to burn. 

When he came back Grayson was sitting up, dazed. He had not 
fared so well as Jeff, but they were able to make their way out, car- 
rying the two girls. These were revived in a few moments, and it 
was found that none of them was gravely hurt, Grayson’s injuries 
being the most serious. Jeff and Grayson began to help the other 
passengers carry out the dead and wounded, leaving the girls to 
help tend the injured. 

Both engines, baggage and mail cars, smokers, dining car and 
three coaches were in the ditch. Of the Limited only three Pull- 
mans kept the track. Both engineers and firemen were killed—both 
conductors disabled. Jeff carried out the conductor of the Limited, 
who at once sent out flagmen, gave Jeff some urgent directions, and 
fainted away. 

Jeff at once took charge. He called for and found two doctors, 
detailed the women and some of the wounded as assistants, organ- 
ized the rescuers into parties, and assigned a car to each gang, him- 
self leading a volunteer corps who plied axe and lever desperately to 
keep the flames from spreading. 

From every quarter came groans and cries from the injured pinned 
down by wreckage, their sufferings aggravated by fear of fire 

“Look at them damned scoundrels up there!” gasped a man strain- 
ing breathlessly at Jeff’s elbow. “They should be made to help.” 

“What!” Jeff leaped back and looked up. On the car platforms 
above sat Kennedy and his party with the Astoroid and two others, 
calmly observing the spectacle, 

Jeff sprang swiftly up the slope, axe in hand, tore the Astoroid 
from his seat, flung him down the bank and confronted Kennedy 
with a bitter curse. 

“Go down and help—you crawling black-hearted dogs!’ he 


shouted 
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“What!” exclaimed Kennedy, rising. “You will suffer for thts. 
Do you know who I am?” 

“IT know what you are—and that you are going to try and fill a 
man’s place for once.” 

‘And the alternative?” sneered the magnate. 

“There is no alternative; you'll go!” 

They looked into each other’s eves— the masterful and the Mas- 
ter; and it was Kennedy’s gaze that faltered and fell 

His son-in-law, flushed and defiant, leaped down. 

“We do not have to help you,” he shouted belligerently. “And 


you'll lie in jail before night, you blackguc 
Half turning, the Adventurer whirled his axe up and back. The 
sharp steel gleamed through the spot Lisle’s head had occupied and 
bit deep into the side of the car. But Lisle was not there. Thor- 
oughly convinced of his error, he was running down the embank- 
men 
‘As all the wolves of Appenine were hot upon his track 


The others hastily followed. 


“Whom none could advise, thou -hast persuaded,” Jeff quoted 
. | 


He threw himself back into the rescue, working evervwhere at 
once, daring all dangers, prving up beams that held down the in- 
jured, giving brief and prompt directions when effort was being 
wasted, doing two men’s work till the last one was taken out. In 


this hour of stress he stod revealed the born Leader to whom men 
x* lino 


looked instinctively for guidance. Scorched, bleeding, blackened, so 
the Girl remembered him in after days, when men of much better 
manners paid her homage 
manners paid her homage. 


A day later they were on their way again, little the worse for their 


expericnce. At Albuquerque, during the long wait, the little party 
promenaded the platform, Jeff in his element, explaining to the 
others this strange new world—the Pueblo Indians from Isleta, the 
two cowboys flaunting gay neckerchiefs, with fringed gauntlets an 


hat-brims aslant, who forced their riotous little ponies up to tl 
engine; the curios, Navajo blankets, basketry, pottery; the agates, 
turquoise, garnets and petrified w ) 1 « fF red f Tr ile He h Id f rth 
on the picturesque Mexican and his quaint “dobe dwellings, with side 
lights on the “irrepressible conflict” of the native and the conquer- 
ing Saxon. 


Then, with kindling eves and sweeping arm, he pointed out 


named the distant mountains—Zuni, Glorieta, San Mateo, Magda- 
lena loriously tinted with changing purple and blue and amethyst 
He told of the unseen valleys and mighty plains between them; how 


’ ' 1:71 .] . ' 
these same Opailescent fills, seen closer, were 


brown and green and gray; a land of enchantment and mystery 
decked with barbaric colors, whose changing ebb and flow, by some 
potent sorcery of atmosphere, distance and angle, altered daily 
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hourly; deepening, fading, combining into new and fantastic hues 
and shapes, to melt again as swiftly into others yet more bewildering. 
He showed them the nearer ranges to the east—the Sandia, Man- 
zano, Oscura—and told how the same subtle alchemy of distance 
would transform their neutral grays and browns to misty purples 
and hues. 

His head was thrown back in keen delight, each breath lone and 
vigorous. le found a magic in the very air to thrill him with an 
incommunicable delight. The voluble, out-spread hands were never 
more convincing, the dancing eye never more bright, the white teeth 
never so frequent. 

So intent was he in his discourse that he was only vaguely aware 
of a shriveled old woman, dark and worn, in the plainest attire, who, 
meeting them, flashed a startling glance at his bright face. Swiftly 
averting her sad eyes, she drew her shabby shaw] across her features. 
So Cesar’s self, when Brutus stabbed, covered his face with mourn- 
ful dignity. 

O my son, my man-child! Could you not feel me near? Hush 
traitor tongue—be still, my heart! He is youthful, prosperous, joy- 
ous—his friends are radiant, fair and gay. I would not shame him— 
I who am old and gray and withered and unlovely. He will never 
know that I was so near him—his new friends will never dream that 
one so humble was aught to him! But oh, my baby! my brave, 
beautiful boy ! 


They stood on the platform of the observation car as the train 
started, Kennedy, Lisle and the De Vere on one side, the Grayson 
party on the other. As the buildings crept slowly by, Jeff touched 
Grayson’s shoulder. 

“At the next crossing,” he said, as the train gathered headway, 
“T saw a man killed in '83, resisting arrest, The sheriff overtook 
him just as he was boarding the Mexico Express. Ten seconds 
earlier and he would have made a good get-away. Odd, isn’t it, how 
a few moments will change the whole course of our existence? Right 
there it was that—” 

The pointing finger paused as if turned to stone—the word died 
unfinished on his lip. There—where once the desperate fugitive had 
turned at bay for his last battle, stood a woman, old and wrinkled 
and bent and brown—the little, worn, shrinking woman whose faded 
calico, but now, had brushed the Girl’s cool gray gown on the depot 
platform. 

She had thrown back the shawl now and held it at her throat 
with a thin brown hand and the dimmed eyes looked wistfully after 
them. 

A breath, a heart-beat. Her son—law-breaker, gambler, bully, 
adventurer—sprang lightly over the low railing, his eyes a-thrill with 
love and pity, folded the tired figure in his strong young arms, kissed 
the trembling lips that sang his cradle song. 

From the receding train friend and foe alike leaned out to bid him 
God-speed with fluttering ’kerchiefs and waving hands. He still 
held her close-clasped as they looked their answer, the young face 
loval and true and tender, the old one proud and high. 

Apalachin, N. Y. 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 


By CONSTANCE GODDARD DV BOIS 
CHAPTER XI. 
he—\e7e| OSE’, having given his promise to smoke once more the 
y Zell sacred pipe and to consider his dreams, left Ramon and 


LESSINN) 


before.” 


yp went out among the crowd. A bright-eyed girl in a 
A 





white dress with blue ribbons greeted him with a smile. 


“Susanna, is it you?” he said. “I have not seen you 


My mother does not like fiestas for girls,” replied Susanna, “and 
she will not let me stay; but she said that I might come for just one 
dance, and then go back with Mrs. Ellis, who will let me ride in her 
wagon.” 

“But the dances are over,” said José, 

“No, they have just begun,” corrected Susanna. 

“Oh, you are speaking of the new and I of the old, as usual,” 
he remarked. “The Indian dances are over. Who would wish to 
spin around like a top upon a wooden floor ?” 

“T should like to,” said Susanna. “The girls all know how to 
waltz. Do you not want to try it with me?” 

“1?” exclaimed José, amazed. “An hechicero waltz to a fiddle?” 

“But that has been proved nonsense,” she replied. “The stone 


did not put out the fire.” 


“Only because you and the others did not believe truly,” he re- 
torted. 
“Well, here comes Reymundo to ask me, but I would rather it 


had been you,” she said, and she nodded farewell over her shoulder. 


José watched her, distinctly vexed that she should waltz with 


Reymundo, yet not able to account to himself for the feeling. Su- 
sanna was only a girl, and one who was constantly interrupting his 
moods or contradicting his opinions. Why should he object to her 
taking the hand of another? Why should he blush in anger that, 
though the waltz was modestly danced, Reymundo’s arm should 
half encircle her waist? 

As he stood in deep reflection, the Indian policeman approached 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Miss Allen asked me to hand you this letter,” he said in answer 
to José’s start of surprise. “She says it is very important, and 
wishes you to take care of it, and to show it to Jo Williams when the 
proper moment arrives.” 

“Many thanks, Salvador,” said José, using the Spanish in which 
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his companion had spoken, a language always employed among the 
younger Indians, while Indian was used with their elders, and Eng- 
lish in the schools. “It is indeed important, and the sight of it takes 
away a load which has been resting upon me all day, a load as heavy 
as that which my grandmother lifts in her carrying net.” He 
laughed gayly, for he felt himself once more free among his people. 
The letter from Washington had come in good time. 

“Where is Miss Allen?” he added, 

“She has gone home with her mother and Mr. Drew,” Salvador 
answered. “I heard them say that there is to be an eclipse of the 
moon, and they are going to watch it from the piazza of the Mis- 
sion house. They are tired of the fiesta. The men have begun to 
drink, and I shall soon have some arrests to make.” 

“An eclipse of the moon—what is that?” asked José. 

“T saw one once,” replied Salvador. “A black mouth seems to 
swallow the moon. The old people are afraid of it.” 

“Oh, Ramon has told me of that,” said José, “but not by that 
name. It is very strange that it should come tonight.” 

“Why so?” 

José made no reply. He too was anxious to be away from the 
fiesta. 

“What time is it, Salvador?” asked a loud voice beside him. Sal- 
vador, being the proud possessor of a watch, was often asked that 
question. 

Jo Williams, flushed with wine, and angry from losses at the 
gaming table, had long kept his eyes upon José’s movements; and 
now, at Salvador’s reply, he clapped his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Five minutes past twelve, and you are my prisoner,” he cried. 

When the release from Washington was shown him, he refused to 
believe that he was not the victim of a conspiracy, and only the fear 
of an arrest which would greatly interfere with his plans led him to 
moderate the fury of his rage. 

“My money, give me my money,” he demanded; and José winced 
in misery. The tourmaline, upon which he had relied as certain 
wealth, could not be used for money. Loyalty to Ramon and to his 
ideals forbade that. 

“T thought I should have it for you, but I have not now,” the boy 
said piteously. ‘Give me time and I will work it out. I will surely 
pay my debt.” 

“It was twenty-five dollars, and he swore by all that is holy that 
I should have it tonight without fail. He is a liar, a sneak and a 
coward; but let him take care. Remember what I have threatened,” 
Jo Williams shrieked in a drunken fury; and, elbowing his way 


among the curious onlookers, he was soon out of sight. 
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Mrs. Ellis, the deaconess who taught the lace-making, had paused 
with Susanna to observe the altercation. 

“T am sorry that you should make a promise which you « 
intend to fulfill, José,” she said, when Susanna at her request had 
interpreted part of the conversation. “I always believed that you 
were a very good boy, though lately I have heard that you do not 
care as much for telling the truth as you should.” 

“But that is a mistake,” cried José. “An Indian keeps a promise. 
My word is sacred to me. When I made the promise I was sure 
that I should very soon have hundreds of dollars honestly my own.” 

Mrs. Ellis shook her head doubtfully. But Susanna said, “Jose 
always tells the truth, but his truth is different from the white man’s, 
because he sees and hears different things.” 

“Nonsense, Susanna,” said the lace-teacher sharply. “I cannot let 
you talk to José, if vou believe the stories he learns from Ramon. 
Ramon is a very good old man, but he has queer notions.” 

Susanna lingered to whisper to José: “Come to my house at 
once, this very night. I have twenty-five dollars I will give vou for 
Jo Williams. If you do not pay it, he will shoot you, I know. He 
has already killed three men.” 

“You give to me! I take money from a girl!” exclaimed Jose 
indignantly. 

“T will lend it to you,” urged Susanna. “I made it from a vear’s 
work in the lace class. I was saving it to buy my mother a sewing- 
machine.” 

“T will take it as a loan,” he answered, “and I will work my fingers 
off to pay it back within a month.” 

Salvador, being appealed to, agreed to act as intermediary, to re- 
ceive the money, and to place it in the hands of the enemy that very 
night. 

“T shall sleep easier,” said Susanna, smiling happily. 

José took her hand and shook it heartily. “You are a very good 
girl, Susanna,” he said. 

The full moon, which had lighted the earlier hours of the fiesta in 
dazzling splendor, had changed to an ineffectual, mis-shapen thing 
of sickly hue before the last of the revellers found shelter for the 
night. The huge bonfire, resisting the power of the sacred stone, had 
burned itself out according to the inevitable laws of nature; and be 
neath the shadowed moon and beside the dying fire, three old men sat 
motionless. 

Ramon was not deserted in his hour of need, for two devoted ad- 
herents kept him company; but realizing that speech was valueless 


at such a time, they made no attenipt to put sympathy into words 
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further than to respond to the old chief’s occasional outbursts with 
acquiescent monosyllables. 

“The moon is sick,” said Ramon, “and the people sleep. There 
are no death songs, no ceremonies; and such there never will be 
again. I told you that the past would die with me, and this night 
sees the last of it. All my hopes that I might make it live again are 
dead, too. I told the boy hechicero to curse our enemies, but he will 
not do it, or if he did it would be of no avail. The white man has 
power now, the power of gold, and strength and endless numbers. 
We must give up. I give up. This is the end.” 

Then he, too, kept silence, and the three old men sat shrouded in 
gloom, as darkness fell about them, and the fire faded into ashes. 


CHAPTER XII. 

José, light-hearted and light-footed, once more climbed the moun- 
tain to the cave of Ma-lah-va, where, removing the sacred pipe from 
its hiding-place, he went outside to blow the smoke-wreaths to the 
four quarters of the sky. 

From this high outlook the heavens were outspread before him 
with all the glory of night in the Southwest, where no envious in- 
visible vapor steals their splendor from the stars. Each glowed 
like a planet, and the planets were like moons. The Milky Way 
shone with a light, vague, but radiant enough to attract the eye 
again and again to the zenith, which it spanned like a silver bridge. 
The moon, dwarfed and deformed as if caught in the jaws of some 
invisible monster, hung among the stars which shone the brighter for 
its defeat. 

José was awed by the spectacle; and when he laid his body in the 
cave to sleep, his spirit went forth again beneath the same splendid 
canopy of the heavens, and through the same darkened forest. 

There was a strange hush in the air. The Earth-mother seemed 
to be holding her breath; and the creatures of the wood moved 
stealthily, if they moved at all. No leaf stirred. 

It seemed matter for surprise when a loud crackling of broker 
twigs and rustling of bent branches announced the running leap of 
Coyote, who paused in the open glade and grinned apologetically 
when he saw José. 

“You are on your way to Po-lah-lak,” he remarked. “You want 
to sing the death songs with the rest. They tried to send me in the 
opposite direction, but I shall be there at the burning. 1, more than 
any other, have business at my father’s funeral pyre.” 


He grinned to show his teeth, and disappeared as quickly as | 


ne 


had come. 
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Hun-wut, the brown bear, now strode soft-footed down the path. 
José faced him boldly to conceal an inward tremor. 

“Where are you going, Hun-wut?” he asked. 

“To Po-lah-lak, where else?” he growled. 

“What is going on there tonight?” asked the boy. 

Hun-wut glanced upward. “Can you see the moon, or are you blind 
at night? If you can see it, why ask a question already answered ?” 

Then he pushed forward, and the boy did not dare to detain him. 

As he stood hesitating, the boughs were parted and a face peered 
through. 

“You are welcome, my son,” said a loud, deep voice. “It is my 
duty to take you to the death-dance, the first held since your initiation. 
Wait till 1 make ready my feather head-dress. Then you may go 
with me.” 

In a moment the magnificent figure of Wiskun, his bronze skin 
painted in black and white, his noble head crowned with feathers, 
appeared in the pathway. All fear and uncertainty vanished at his 
approach. The very look of him was warrant for safe conduct. 

“Come, little brother, give me your hand,” he said. And the two 
strode onward together down the rocky trail. 

“Whose death is celebrated?” inquired Jose. 

Wiskun pointed upward to the darkened moon. “The names of 
the dead are not to be lightly spoken,” he said solemnly. 

The air grew heavier as they descended the mountain. The mists 
that rose from the swampy springs where the tules grew seemed to 
distort into grotesque blurred outlines every moving thing, so that of 
the many figures encountered, all hurrying onward, none had its 
natural shape. As they passed the pond in the hollow, a shrill song 
rose upon the air, a song of jeering mockery. In the hushed stillness 
of a world wrapped in sorrow for some great funeral scene, this one 
discordant note gained undue prominence. Everyone paused to 
listen. 

“Curses upon your evil head,” cried Wiskun; and plucking a gi- 
gantic boulder from its bed, he hurled it into the pool, sending all its 
water splashing in mud showers upon the tules. 

“It sounded to me like the song of a frog,” said José. 

“Those who do evil hate those whom they injure,” remarked Wis- 
kun sententiously, and he made no other explanation. 

All the world seemed to be on the way to Po-lah-lak. The Deer, 
who had run so gaily in the races, now marched with drooping head 
in company with Tuk-wut, the Lion, who was even more deeply sunk 
in woe. Hun-wut and Is-wut, the Bear and Wolf, came side by side; 
and Coyote, hovering in the rear with his usual air of sneaking 
apology, brought with him Buzzard and bBlue-fly, who swaggered 
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along, trying to carry off with a bold air the consciousness that they 
were by all disliked and suspected. 

The stars faded one by one, and yet there was no sign of dawn. Ail 
the radiance of the sky was concentrated into the blazing splendor of 
the Milky Way, which glowed the brighter as moon and stars paled, 
seeming to absorb all the light of the body in eclipse, which became 
ever of sicklier hue and more mis-shapen. José’s heart was heavy. 
The woe of the silent mourners was contagious. It made him think 
of every death which he had witnessed. Since he knew no name 
with which to associate all this semblance of sorrow, it seemed to 
him that it was Death itself which they were celebrating, the coming 
deaths of themselves and all that were to be born into the world. 

When they reached the high mesa set about with the encircling pine 
trees, where the great fiestas were held, it was very dark, except for 
the light of a fire burning in the center of the level space. This was 
not such a fire as he had seen at the dances; for the ground was hol- 
lowed out as if for a shallow grave, and logs had been laid crosswise 
above it, and were level on top like a table. 

Upon a great log, hollowed boat-shaped and painted black and 
white in strange figures, lay a man, dead; and upon his bare brown 
chest was placed the skin of a raven dried and stretched so that its 
outspread wings partly covered his body. 

José had seen heroes in the spirit dances, but never before such a 
hero as this. His limbs were moulded, as if of bronze, into the 
ideal shape of the human form. His face, wasted by long suffering, 
was smiling now in the repose of a welcome release; and it was the 
most beautiful face that could be imagined, inspiring love and con- 
fidence in life and endless regret in death. 

It was no wonder that the people wept about him; but José soon 
learned that the grief which changed the face of nature, dimmed the 
moon, and set the world to mourning, had its origin in deeper causes 
than at first appeared. 

“T am weeping, little brother,” said Su-kut, “not only that Ouiot is 
dead, but also because for the first time we have learned that we, 
too, are threatened by this strange new thing. He is the first to die of 
those born of the Earth-mother. But his death has brought death 
to all.” 

“We did not know what death was,” said To-wut, the Rabbit. 
“No one had heard of it. No one imagined that it existed. How 
happy we were when we lived free from the shadow of this terrible 
fear. Who can now know any real joy in existence? Who can 
forget for an instant the blackness of night that may swallow our day 
as the cloud has swallowed the moon?” 

Then Ash-wut, the Eagle, stood up in the midst of the sorrowing 
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people and said: “Listen, my brothers. I more than any am great 
among you with the power that works wonders, and I said to myself, 
‘Though all the rest must die, I shall go free.’ And I sent my spirit 
to the four quarters of the sky, to the utmost limits of this world, 
where it verges upon the Beyond; and I said, ‘I will pass this bound- 
ary that I may thus escape from death.’ but the Beyond would not 
receive me unless I had the mark of death upon me. So there is no 
release. Accept your fate. Death is supreme. He comes to all, 
how soon none can tell. He reigns everywhere.” 

A burst of bitter wailing arose upon the night air, 

“But listen again, my brothers,” said Ash-wut, the Eagle. “At the 
borders of the Beyond lies the Milky Way, the Sky-Spirit, and from 
him I was taught in the things of the spirit. Pay heed to my words 
that I may teach them to you.” 

He spoke, and the people listened; while wonder, reverence and 
resignation by turns awoke within them. José, listening, understood, 
It was as if a new world opened before him; as if the reasons for 
things over which he had sometimes pondered with childish curi- 
osity were made clear by a sudden mental illumination; as if he had 
seized upon the answer to a problem which would transform exist- 
ence when it should be known. In the joy of this discovery he turned 
his eyes upward. The moon shone full as a golden globe swinging 
in the deep blue sky. The shadow had passed away. 

“Life in its finality will thus conquer death.” With some such 
words Ash-wut concluded as his voice faded upon the ear. 


A SANTA CLARA NOVEMBER 
By CLARISSA DIXON. 
—4'TS garb to loitering descent 
4 The White Oak slowly casts, 
And bares its arms, with wrestling bent, 


To meet the coming blasts. 


The mistletoe above it climbs, 
The laurels touch its feet; 
It seems but waiting for the times 


hat make the year complete. 


The golden of its garments vies— 
\ll sunshine-flecked and fair— 

With gold glint of the butterflies 
That linger here and there. 


The laurel’s blushes rise and run 
Athwart her emerald glow, 
As if she feared the ardent sun 
Beneath the mistletoe. 
San Francisco 
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A SHEPHERD OF THE SILENT WASTES 
By IDAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE 

iO BE hung. To be hung by the neck until dead 

Over and over I say it to myself as I sit here in my 


room in the hotel, trying to think connectedly of the 
events which have led to the culmination of this awtul 





thing that, in so short a time, is to deprive me of life. 

At eleven o'clock I am to die—to go out of the world of sunshine 
and azure seas, of hills and vales of living green, of the sweet breath 
of wild flowers and fruit-bloom, of light and laughter, and the music 
of Life, to—what? Where? How far does the Soul go? What 
follows that awful moment of final dissolution ? 

At eleven o'clock I shall know; for I must die. There is no hope, 
no help. though my hand has never been raised against mortal man 
or woman. Never have I taken a human life. 

At the stroke of the hour a great crowd will stand in the prison- 
fascinated 





yard, and gape at the scaffold, and see the drop fall, and 
and frowning—gaze with straining eyes at the Thing dangling at 
the end of a hempen rope. A Soul will go out into immeasurable 
space. A purple mark on my throat will tell the story of death by 
strangulation. Two bodies will lie stark and dead tonight—his and 
mine. His will be laid in the pine box that belongs to the dishon- 
ored dead; while mine will be housed in rosewood and satin and 
silver, 

You do not understand ? 

Listen—let me tell you. Let me go back to the first time we met 
—he and I. 

After college days were over, I left the Atlantic coast and all that 
life there meant to me, and came out to the West of the sage-brush, 
and the whirlwinds, and the little horned-toads. And there, in the 
wild wastes where there is nothing but the immensity of space and 
the everlasting quiet of the desert, | went into business for myself. 
Business there? Oh, yes—for out there, where men go mad and die, 
cattle and sheep may thrive. I, who loved life, and the association 
of bright minds, and everything that such companionship gives, in- 
vested all I had (and little enough it was!) in a business of which 
I knew nothing, except that those men who went there with a de- 
termination to stick to the work till success should find them, brought 
away bags full of gold—all they could carry—as they came back 
into the world they had known before their self-banishment. 

So I, too, went there, and bought hundreds of sheep—bleating, 
blear-eyed, stupid creatures that they are! I, essentially a man of 
the cities, and of people, began a strange, new life there, becoming 


care-taker of the flocks myself. 
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A lonely life? Yes; but remember there was money to be made 
in sheep-raising in the gray wastes; and I was willing to forego, 
for a time, all that civilization could give. So I dulled my recol- 
lections of the old life and the things that were dear to me, and went 
to work with a will in caring for the dusty, bleating, aimlessly-moving 
sheep. I wanted to be rich. Not for the sake of riches, but to be 
independent of the toil of bread-winning. I longed with all my soul 
to have money, that I might gratify my old desires for travel to the 
far ends of the earth. All my life I had dreamed of the day I was 
to turn my face to those old far-away lands, which would be new 
lands to me. So I was glad to sacrifice myself for a few years in 
the monstrous stillness of the gray plains so that I might the sooner 
be free to go where I would. 

Friends tried to dissuade me from the isolated life. They declared 
I was of a temperament that could not stand the strain of the awful 
quiet there—the eternal silence broken only by some lone coyote’s 
yelp, or the unending “Ba! Ba!” of the sheep. They told me that 
men before my time had gone stark mad—that I, too, would lose my 
mind. I laughed at them, and went my way; yet, in truth, there was 
many a day through the long years I lived there, when I felt myself 
near to madness as I watched the slow-moving, dust-powdered, 
woolly backs go drifting across the landscape as a gray fog drifts in 
from the sea. It seemed the desert was the emptier by reason of 
the sheep being there; for nothing else moved. Never a sign of life 
but the sheep; never a sound but their everlasting bleating. Oh! I 
tell you, | was very near to madness then, and many another man in 
my place would have broken under the tension. But not I. I was 
strong because I was growing rich. I made money. I took it east- 
ward to the sea, and watched the ships go out. It was a fine thing 
to see the great waste of waters move, as the desert wastes never had, 
There was the ocean, blue and vast; and beyond lay far lands! Still 
! said to myself: 

“No; not yet will I go. I will wait vet a little longer. I will wait 
till I hold so much gold in my hands that I need never return—need 
never again look upon the desert and its ways.” 

So—though I watched the ships sail away to waiting lands beyond 
—the time was not yet ripe for me to go. Back to the money-making 
a little longer—back for a while to the stupid, staring-eyed sheep— 
then a final good-bye to the desert’s awful emptiness, and that never- 
ceasing sound that is worse than silence—the bleating of the flocks! 

It was on one of these trips to the Atlantic coast that I saw, for 
the first time, him of the Divided Soul. 

The hour was late afternoon of a hot midsummer day. The sun 
was red as blood and seemed quadrupled in size where it hung on 
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the horizon with its silent warning of another terrible day ‘on the 
morrow. Block pavements and cobbles radiated heat, and the side- 
walks burned my feet painfully as I stepped on their scorching sur- 
faces coming out of my friend Burnham's office. The hot air stifled 
me, and I flinched at the dazzling light. Then I stepped in with the 
throng, and in a moment more was part of the great surging mass 
of heat-burdened humanity. Drifting with the pulsating stream, I 
was for the time listlessly indifferent to what might be coming, ex- 
cept that I longed for the night, and for darkness. It might and 
probably would not bring any welcome cool breeze, but at least in the 
shadows of the night there would be a respite from the torturing 
white glare that was now reflected from every sun-absorbing brick, 
or square of granite or stone. I was drifting along the great cur- 
rent of Broadway life when— 

There was a sudden clutching at my heart—a tension on the 
and I found 





muscles that was an acute pain—a reeling of the brain 





myself gazing eagerly into two eyes that as eagerly gazed back into 
mine. Dark eyes they were, smouldering with evil passions and the 
light of all things that are bad. The eyes of a man I had never 
known—had never seen; yet between whom and myself I felt a 
kinship stronger than any tie that my life had hitherto admitted. 
For one instant I saw those strange black eyes, blazing and baleful, 
the densely biack hair worn rather long, the silky mustache brushed 
up from the corners of the mouth, the gleam of the sharp white 
teeth under a lifted lip, the smooth heavy eyebrows slightly curving 
upward at the outer edges, giving the face the expression we give 
to the pictures we make of Satan. These I saw. Then he was lost 
in the crowd. 

Where had I seen him before that these details should all seem 
so familiar? I knew (and my blood chilled as I confessed it to my- 
self) that in all my life I had never seen or known him in the way 
I had seen and known others. And more—I knew that we were 
linked by some strange, unknown, unnamed, unnatural tie. It was 
as though a hand gloved in steel had clutched at my heart in a 
strangling grip as he moved past. I gasped for breath, staggered, 
caught myself, and, staggering again, fell forward on the pave- 
ment, 

“Sunstroke,” they said. “Overcome by the heat.” 

Long afterward I saw him again. 

I was traveling in far lands. Going over from Stamboul to Pera 
I stood one day on the Galata bridge watching the great flood of liv- 
ing, pulsing human life—those people of many races. 

There was a fresh breeze from the North that day, and it set 
dancing the caiques and barcas where they threaded their way among 
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the big ferry-boats and ships of many strange sails, and all the craft 
of summer seas. There was a sparkle on the Bosphorus under the 
golden sunshine and a gleam on the Golden Horn. A violet-hued 
haze hung over the wide expanse, and through it one could see the 
repeated graces of mosque and minaret, the Seven Towers, and the 
rounded whiteness of Santa Sophia. Higher, there was the green 
of laurel and lime, of rose-trees and shrubbery in profusion—ter- 
race upon terrace—and now and again darker shadows made by the 
foliage of cypress and pine. All the morning I had revelled in Na- 
ture’s great color scheme; had feasted eye and sense on the amethyst. 
and emerald, and sapphire of water, and sky, and shore. And then | 
went to the Galata bridge. 

There I stood and watched that medley of races moving by.. Arab 
and Ethiopian, Moslem and Jew; the garb of modern European civ- 
ilization, and the flowing robes of the East; Kurds, Cossacks, and 
Armenians; the gaudy red fez, and the white turban of the Turk; 
dogs lean and sneaking-eyed; other eves which looked out from 
under the folds of a yashmak. And always the babble of voices 
speaking many tongues. Greeks and Albanians, the flowing mantle 
of Bedouins, the Tartar in sheepskins. Ebbing and flowing—ebbing 
and flowing, the restless human tide at the great Gateway of the 
East. 

As I stood looking and listening, there came again without warn- 
ing that clutching at my heartstrings—that sharp pain in my left 
side—that same dizzying whirl of thought—that sickening fear of 
something (I knew not what) which I could not control; and out of 
the moving tide of faces I saw one not a stranger—the face of him 
I did not know. His eyes held mine for a moment again, and in that 
instant something seemed to tell me that he was my everlasting 
curse. Through him would come things dread and evil, from him 
there was no escape. I looked—my eyes starting in their sockets. I 
gasped—caught at the air—and lost consciousness. 

When I recovered myself I was sitting in a little café whither a 
young lad had assisted me. I gave him a few piasters and told him 
to leave me. He took them, said, “Pek evi!” and went away. 

Left alone at the café table, after motioning the attendant also 
away, I sat and pondered. Where would this haunting dread end? 
The basilisk eyes I so loathed had borne a message to me which | 
could not yet translate. Not yet. But he would pass again some 
day, and once more his eyes would speak a message. What was it? 
Something evil, I knew. But what? 

So I went away; went away from the Galata bridge, away from 
Pera and Stamboul. 

And then— 
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Then from the deck of a dahabeeyeh on the Nile! 

I was with the Burnhams. We were eight in the party. Lucille 
Burnham (Joe’s sister) and I were betrothed, after months and 
months of playing at love, and the making and unmaking of lovers’ 
quarrels. Each had thought the other meant nothing more than what 
makes for an idler’s pastime, until drifting on the current of old 
Nilus we read the true love in each other’s heart, and the story (old 
as Egypt is old) was told over again there where it was told cen- 
turies before by men and women who loved in the land of the lotus. 

Joe and his wife, and the Merrills (brother and sister), Colonel 
Lamar and his pretty daughter, and my dear girl and I. What a 
happy, care-free party we were! My most precious dreams were 
coming true, and now I went-up and down the earth’s highways as 
I willed. 

Under the awning that day I was lying at Lucille’s feet, half- 
asleep, half-awake, and wholly happy. I remember how, just there 
above Luxor, I noticed two women on the river bank, the dull blue 
dress of the one, and the other carrying a water-skin to be filled. A 
boy, naked and brown-skinned, sprawled in the sand. Moving— 
slow moving with the current—we came drifting out of that vast 
land that is old as Time itself reckons age. 

Then between my vision and the banks beginning to level which 
reached far and away to the hills beyond, came the shadow of a 
lateen sail not our own. A dahabeeyeh was slipping by, going against 
the current. I raised myself on my elbow, and there—unfathomable, 
dark as Erebus, and gazing out of deep sockets—were the eyes of 
the man who drew me to him with a power I was unable to resist, a 
power fearful as it was strong. 

The thin, sneering lips seemed to whisper the word “Brother!” 
and ‘“Brother—” I whispered back. 

The sight of that face under the shadow of the lateen sail—like : 
shadow cast by a carrion bird where it slowly moves above you in the 
desert—coming, as it did, in the midst of my days of love and new- 
found joy, left me unnerved and wrecked both mentally and phys- 
ically. 

“Come, come! this won't do,” Joe said. “You are going to have 
the fever!” 

“It is nothing,” I declared, shrinking from his scrutiny. “I—I 
have these attacks sometimes.” 

“Who is he? What is he?” I asked myself the question hourly. 
And there in the silence of those nights under the stars of the East, 
while we breathed the soft winds blowing across the sands the 
Pharaohs had trod, the answer came to me. 

He was my other Half-Self—the twin half of my own Soul. The 
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brother of mine—this being for whom I had a loathing deep and 


Was one in whom was an incomplete Soul (a half that was 





intense 
evil through and through) and mine was its other half. I was be- 
ginning now to understand. We had been sent into this world with but 
one Soul between us, and to me had been apportioned the good. 
Evil or good—good and evil—we were to be inseparable henceforth 
in our fate. 

But always I cried out in my helpless, hopeless agony, “Yet, why 
—why—why?’ It is the cry of the Soul from the first day of cre- 
ation. 

I turned my back on the far East, my face to America. 

Then— 

Then I started on a trip through California and Old Mexico. My 
health was broken. My marriage with Lucille was postponed. 

On the Nevada desert our train was side-tracked early one morn- 
ing to allow the passing of the east-bound Express which was late. 
A vast level plain stretched its weary way in every direction. Only 
the twin lines of steel and the dark-red section house showed that 
the White Man’s footsteps had ever found their way into the still- 
ness of the dreary plains. 

We had fifteen minutes to wait. I got out with others and walked 
up and down the wind-blown track, smoking my cigar and spinning 
pebbles, which I picked up from the road-bed, at a jack-rabbit in the 
sage-brush across the way. The wind made a mournful sound 
through the telegraph wires, but a wild canary sang sweetly from 
the top of . tall greasewood—sang as if trying to drown the wind’s 
dirge. Dull grays were about us; and we were hemmed in by moun- 
tains, rugged and rough and dull gray, with here and there touches 
of dull reds and browns. On their very tops patches of snow lay, 
for up on the heights. Miles down the valley we could see the com- 
ing train. A few minutes later the conductor said “All aboard!” 
and I swung myself up on the steps of the last sleeping car as we 
began to move slowly toward the western end of the switch. 

There was a roar and a clatter—a flash of faces at the windows—a 





rush of wind and dust whirled up by the whirling wheels—and, as 
the Eastern Express shot by, I saw on the rear platform of the last 
car him between whom and myself a Soul was shared. 

The conductor stepped up on the platform where I stood and 
caught me by the arm as I reeled. 

“The high altitude here,” he said, “makes a good many folks get 
dizzy. You'd better go inside and sit down.” 

Then again, on a ferry-boat crossing the bay from the Oakland 
pier over to San Francisco. 

I had just returned that morning from a four month’s tour of 
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Mexico. It was raining dismally, and everything about the shipping 
on the bay was dripping and dreary. Gray-white sea-gulls circled 
and screamed; darting and dripping, they followed our wake, or 
dropped down into the foam churned up by the wheels. Winds— 
wet and salty, and fresh from the sea—tugged at our overcoats, and 
flapped the gowns and wraps of the women where, huddled together 
away from the rail, we stood under shelter. Sheets of flying fog, 
dense, dark, and forbidding, went by—gray ghosts of the ocean’s 
uneasy dead. And back of the curtain of falling waters and fog, 
whistles shrieked shrilly and the fog-horns moaned and bellowed. 

The city seemed but an endless succession of terraced, water- 
washed houses under an endless rain. The storm lashed the waves 
in the harbor into running ridges of foam, and on the billows the 
ferry-boat pushed her way through gray skeleton-ships at anchor, 
and into her slip at the wharf. The drivers of wagons and trucks 
on the lower deck, wrapped in oilskins, yellow or black, and all 
dripping wet, drove down the echoing planks. Then the people 
began to descend the stairways. With my right hand steadying me, 
I had taken three downward steps when the gripping at my heart 
told me who was passing at my left (always at the left, it had been) 
and he of the smoldering eyes that burned into mine like live embers 
passed me quickly, and went on down the stairway and into the 
rain-wetted crowd. 

And again it happened when, with a guide and some club friends, 
we went through the Chinatown slums of the city. 

It was Saturday night—the night of all others for hovels and 
evil haunts to disgorge their hives of human bees to swarm through 
passage and alley, or up and down the dark and wretched stair- 
ways, 

We began at the Joss-houses, gaudy with tinsel, and close and 
choking from the incense of burning tapers. We had gone to 
restaurant and theatre. At the one, going in through the back 
way and on through their cooking rooms where they were pre- 
paring strange and repulsive food; at the other using the stage 
entrance and going on the stage with the players. Into opium joints 
our guide led the way, where the smokers in their utter degradation 
lay with the dead, as the drug carried the dreamers into a land of 
untranslatable dreams. We had looked at the pelf in the pawn- 
shops, and at the painted faces of Chinese courtesans peering through 
their lattices. 

Then underground we had gone down (three stories) and had 
seen places and beings hideous in their loathsomeness—loathsome 
beyond description. To the “Dog Kennel.” Up to earth’s surface 
again; to the “Rag-picker’s Paradise.” Through “Cum Cook Alley” 
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—through “Ross Alley,’ where within a few feet, in a few vears, 
murder after murder had been committed, and (the murderers 
escaping through the network of secret passageways and hidden 
doors) the deaths had gone unavenged. Through the haunts of 
highbinders and thugs and assassins we moved; and once I passed 
a little child—a _ half-caste—toddling through the alley that was 
reeking with filth. “Look out, Baby!” I said, as he stumbled and 
fell. “Look out, Man!” he answered in English, and laughed. 

Then, somewhere between high walls that reached to the open 
air, I found myself alone, left behind by the others. I could see the 
guide’s light burning—a tiny red spark—far ahead in the darkness, 
but my own candle had gone out. Away up in the narrow slit show- 
ing the sky, shone the cold, still stars. Under my feet crunched 
clinkers and cinders wet with a little stream from some sewer run- 
ning over the ground. 

Then 1m the dark wall a door opened, and as the light from within 
lit up the inky blackness without I saw him again. Again the 
sirocco passed, burning, scorching the life-blood in my veins. 

They came back and found me lying in the wet of the noisome 
alley. For weeks, in the hotel, I lay ill; then, as soon as I was able 
to walk unassisted, I took passage for Japan, intending to extend 
my trip to Suez, and through Europe, on home. I said to myself 
that I would never again set foot in San Francisco. I feared that 
horrible Something, the power of which seemed stronger over me 
there than anywhere else. Six times we had met and passed. I 
shrank from the seventh; for a voice whispered that death would 
come with the seventh. Each time that we had come face to face— 
met—paused—drifted apart, I heard a voice saying that my life was 
daily being drawn closer and closer into his, to be a part of the warp 
and woof of hisown. Andthe end? It would be—when? Where? 
In what way? What would be that final meeting of ours? How far 
off was it? What would that fatal seventh meeting mean for us 
both ? 

I fled from the city as one does from the touch of a leper. I dared 
not stay. 

But the third day out on the ocean there suddenly came over me 
a knowledge that a greater force than my own will would compel 
me to return. Something bade me go back. I fought with it, I 
battled with the dread influence the rest of the voyage. It was use- 
less. I was a passenger on the ship when it returned to San Fran- 
cisco. There I found the whole city horrified over a murder, hide- 
ous, foul, revolting. Carmen de la Guerra, a young Spanish woman, 
had been brutally butchered by her lover. I was sick—chilled, when 
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“Ba! Ba! hear the sheep NO; it What is it? I cannot 
cee cor { ng is being pressed di vn over my eyes, shuttine out the 
cht lv ar mv feet are he r tted—I]| cannot move! Help! 
pee ; ng on my necl annot breathe! It is tighten 

2 } | eal thie bleati oe of the shee} God! God! lam 
stra! ! roy It is the rope nd Veatl \lay God have 
ere 4 C ' 
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“MISS SMITH OF THE EAGLE” 
By SARA DEAN 


(Concluded) 














HE service over, a chorus of many voices upros 
hum of congratulation. Now was her chance Ad 
vancing on tip-toe toward the door of the back draw- 
A ing-room, her eyes lowered almost to closing in obed 


ence to an ostrich-like instinct, she gained the hallway 

“Pardon me, Madame, can I do anything for you 

She looked up into a smiling face, all aglimmer with undisguise 
suspicion, and sardonic questioning. It was the sentinel at the foot 
of the stairs. Some instinct warned her not to challenge him further 
She dared not persist in her retreat. 

“T was a little faint,” she stammered, and returned to the draw- 
ing-room in self-confessed defeat at last. 


} Tectrs bye? 
) 


From her niche she watched the waiters enter and distribute 
tables through the rooms. The bridal table grew wonderful in 
glimmering crystal and silver, and fairy-like green-and-white. Her 
one thought was to get as far away from it as possible; and when 
waiter officiously pulled out a chair for her at a dis 
sank into it mechanically, not daring to disobey the implied invita- 
tion, 

“IT don’t suppose there will be any relations here,” she thought 
feeling in an unreasoning way a little comforted 

She took a furtive survey of her fellow-diners. At the end of the 
table sat a youth who looked at her with a visible brightening in his 
face. He had evidently been struggling with his disappointment a 
finding himself so far from a group of buds whose laughter reached 


} j 
} 


them from the room beyond. At the opposite end of the table was 


a girl of a curiously original type of ugliness. Her ill-matched feat 
ures wore an expression of acute discontent and unamiability. Across 
from Penelope sat a grey-haired, elderly woman, dressed with quie 


good taste, and elegance. She sat with her head tilted slightly back 


ward, looking about her with an air of frank interest. The chair be 
side Penelope was occupied by a man in the ripeness of hale old age 


nn , , 
lhere was an air of quiet daring and strengetn in his rugged face, al 


a frank gallantry of manner which, later on, Penelope learned to 
dread. 

Last of all her eves turned toward the young man sitting ac 
onally opposite her. She had purposely avoice woking at be 
fore, although her observations had been made in a flash 

He was a young man of thirty vears or thereabouts, w 
clean-cut, clever tace, and extremely observant eves b 
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glasses. From the moment of entering the room, she had been 
vaguely conscious from time to time of those same observant eyes. 

One course succeeded another. Penelope nibbled at the delicate 
viands, not daring to forego entirely the pretense of eating, yet feel- 
ing as guilty as a thief. She gave no heed to the desultory conver- 
sation about her, and did her best to avoid the quiet, watchful gaze 
of the keen-faced young man opposite. 

Suddenly she grew conscious of a paunse, and looked up with a 
guilty flutter of the heart. The rugged-faced old man was leaning 
towads her expectantly, while all the table waited. Somebody evi- 
dently had asked her a question. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” she stammered, coloring vividly. 

“I was just saying,” said the old man, “that I guessed you were a 
stranger here.” 

Penelope smothered an inclination toward panic-stricken contra- 
diction. Her second thought dismissed the suspicion of innuendo. 

“Yes,” she murmured, constrainedly. She fancied the gray-haired 
body viewed her with increased curiosity. 

“T thought so,” cried the old man heartily, “and now I'll make 
another guess. Boston?” 

“Yes,” repeated Penelope struggling to drive her smile beyond her 
lips. 

“IT thought so, I thought so,” cried the old man. “We can always 
tell you somehow—I don’t quite know how. Do you, Mrs. Belmont ?” 

“T never really considered, Mr, Fitch,” said the grey-haired lady, 
smiling cordially at Penelope in an effort to relieve her very evident 
embarrassment. 

“Yes, but there is a difference somehow, and I ought to know. | 
have been rooted in this soil since I was a boy. I'm a ’forty-niner,”’ 
said Mr. Fitch proudly. 

“Indeed,” said Penelope, endeavoring to look interested, but in- 
wardly anathematizing her unwelcome conspicuousness. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fitch, warming to his subject, “I have seen this 
city climbing up Telegraph Hill, and growing out over the sand- 
dunes; and would you believe me, the water-front once came up to 
Montgomery street. 

Penelope failed to locate Montgomery street in her bewilderment, 
but endeavored to look impressed. 

The youth at the end of the table now spoke, after a visible mental 
struggle as to his right to enter the conversation. 

“All the men say San Francisco is the jolliest place to live in after 
New York. It’s so cosmopolitan!” 

Mr. Fitch’s eyes searched Penelope's face for indications of ap- 


proval. 
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“What do you think of our city ?” he asked. 

A little demon of contradiction, born of intense nervousness, en- 
tered Penelope’s heart at this moment. She hesitated. 

The girl at the end of the table smiled disagreeably 

“Of course it isn’t Boston,” she said mockingly. 

Mrs. Belmont hastened to the rescue. 

“We could hardly hope to rival Boston with its memories,” she 
said, smiling at Penelope. 

“We have memories, too,” persisted the girl. “Think of our pio- 
neers.” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Mr. Fitch, approvingly. 

“Let us drink to our pioneers,” said the youth, raising his glass, 
his face aglow. 

It was drunk constrainedly. 

“What do you think of our city?” persisted the youth, his scant 
meed of tact drowned by the champagne. 

Prudence demanded an inconspicuous acquiescence. Yet Penelope 
felt, with a sense of growing panic, hysterically unable to command 
her own tongue. At this question the girl at the end of the table 
smiled disagreeably, and pricked her into open antagonism, 

“It’s a very ugly city,” she said meditatively. 

“Oh, I say,” said the youth, protestingly. 

“Just rows and rows of wooden houses with bay windows stick- 
ing out in front,” continued Penelope, looking at him with the sweet 
placidity of the immovable. 

“But we don’t have those now,” cried the youth. “Those were 
built years ago.” 

“Then they should be pulled down, or burnt up,” said Penelope, 
growing anarchistic in her perturbation. “The sins of a generation 
should vanish with its generation!” 

Mr. Fitch burst into hearty laughter. 

“I’m afraid we old fellows are responsible,” he cried, “and we’re 
not all dead* yet. Come!” raising his glass. ‘Let us drink to the 
young lady with the radical ideas. Miss—?” he leaned toward her, 
questioningly. 

The room swam round; she had rushed madly on to her fate. 
Dared she declare herself, drag the honored name of Adbury into a 
position so undignified, so inexcusable? Never. An inspiration 
came to her. It was straining the probabilities, but a stranger might 
be there in one capacity—a society reporter. Her mind sped off in 
search of the paper she should represent. She recalled one, a weekly 
of high literary grade, whose society notes were confined to a favored 
few, and selected it instinctively. But her name? Smith! In the 


instant’s pause, she endeavored to dismiss it, conscious that its very 
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commonplaceness singled her out for suspicion, but her mind was a 
blank, and she could recall no other. 

She smiled into the eyes of the young man opposite. 

“Miss Smith, of the Eagle,” she said. 

For an instant he lowered his mask, while over his face swept a suc- 
cession of expressions—amazement, doubt, mirth. 

Penelope’s lips dropped apart, her eyes were fixed on his is a 
startled stare. From the first his face had been vaguely familiar. 
At this moment the association of ideas cleared her mind, and she 
recalled his distinctly ; the memory sprang out with crystalline clear- 
ness. She saw him standing beside her friend Miss Blanchard’s tea- 
table, his head slightly bent, his eyes fixed on hers, while Miss 
Blanchard murmured: “Mr. Craig, editor of the Eagle, Penelope 
dear. One of our really clever men.” 

Penelope’s eyes leaped out at him in wild appeal. He bowed 
gravely and raised his glass. 

Io Miss Smith, of the Eagle!” he said; and she was answered. 

Penelope hardly knew how the meal was finished, but some half 
hour later she was wandering broken-spiritedly about a small, de- 


“rn 


serted reception-room. The idea of escape had slowly faded from 
her mind, under the influence of continued panic. 

She turned with a start, and found Mr. Craig standing beside 
her. He was regarding her with a wondering sort of gentleness, 
and the humorous twinkle had vanished from his eyes. Even on the 
instant a sense of comfort in his bigness, and his broadness, and a 
certain indefinable kindliness, came over her. He did not look at 
her as he spoke, but fixed his eyes on a bronze vase, filled with 
daffodils. 

“T just thought I’d mention to you, Miss—?” he paused. 

“Adbury,” flashed out Penelope, defiantly. 

He bowed gravely, and continued addressing the bronze jar. 

“I just thought I’d mention to you, that Miss Wallace, of the 
Eagle, is at present floating about the premises, taking copious notes 
on costumes and decorations.” 

Penelope collapsed inertly into a chair, and looked up at him in 
helpless appeal. 

He was regarding her frankly now, in mystified enjoyment of the 
situation. 

“Can't you do something?” she gasped. 

“T am afraid Miss Wallace’s able newspaper qualities, persistence 
of purpose and difficulty of suppression, would avail against us as 
late in the game as this, Miss Adbury.” 

“Oh, it’s too dreadful,” gasped Penelope. 

His eyes were again fixed on the bronze jar. 
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“And perhaps, I might add, a trifle mysteirous,” he said, dryly. 

Penelope’s white-gloved finger-tips outlined the design on the 
chair beside her. There was not a trace of the easy assurance of 
manner, born of Adbury blood and five seasons. She looked like an 
accused child, as she began her confused explanation. 

“I know it is mysterious, and inexcusable, and _ everything it 
shouldn't be; but how was I to know it wasn’t a tea at all, but a 
wedding. Where, except in California, would they have a wedding 
at four o'clock in the afternoon ?” 

“Nowhere, except in California, do they time such affairs for the 
six o'clock Overland train,” he responded quietly. 

Penelope felt the sense of injury which usually accompanies a 
weak defense. 

“How was I to know? I just thought I'd come in with the crowd 
and go out with the crowd, and no one would notice me—and | 
could get a snapshot of the patio. And it was a charity, too, for it 
was to illustrate a lecture to my Girls’ Club, and they are poor girls 
and can’t travel to see it for themselves.” 

She glanced up in time to see Mr. Craig struggling to suppress a 
smile. Under the influence of that suppressed smile the tears welled 
up. Mr. Craig perceived them as they took their course down her 
cheeks, from which she was too proud to brush them. He was about 
to speak impulsively, when he caught a glimpse of Mrs. Belmont, 
mysteriously beckoning to him from a doorway. He smiled reassur- 
ingly on Penelope before he went to answer the summons. 

Mrs. Belmont drew him into the hall. She looked fluttered and 
anxious. 

“] cannot understand, Mr. Craig,” she began abruptly. “A Miss 
Wallace, of your paper, is taking notes out there in the dining-room 
How many reporters do you usually put on for such an affair?” 

“One,” he answered, imperturbably. 

“IT just knew it,” she exclaimed. “There was something odd about 
that Miss Smith from the beginning. One of Naseby’s detectives, 
whom we have stationed out there in the hall, says she answers ex- 
actly to the description he has of a confidence woman, limber-fingered 
Kate, and—” 

He interrupted her. 

“The intelligent myrmidon of our friend Naseby has been pursu- 
ing his usual policy—putting two and two together, and making five. 
Miss Adbury—” 

Mrs. Belmont started at the name. 

“Yes,” he said, answering her look, “of the Adburys of Beacon 
Street, Boston.” 


He knew it was improbable that the name Adbury would have an; 
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associations for Mrs. Belmont, but Beacon Street and Boston were 
words to conjure with. To Californians they stood for severely 
over-starched respectability, 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Belmont vaguely. 

He went on perverting the truth artistically. “‘Miss Adbury is a 
stranger in San Francisco, and when after removing her wraps she 
found herself among strangers at a wedding, instead of a tea as 
she expected, she was confused and overcome—and the rest you 
know.” 

Mrs. Belmont regarded him suspiciously. Even newspaper men 
are occasionally gullible, and Miss Adbury was decidedly pretty. 

“You knew her before,” she asked tentatively. 

“Yes, I met her at Miss Blanchard’s. It was quite natural my 
memory should be longer than hers—alas !” he answered, with a serio- 
comic sigh and a glance at Mrs. Belmont. 

She laughed, looking relieved. 

“I’m so glad,” she said, with a quick little sigh, as if her heart 
had been freed of a burden. “I am just foolish enough to be super- 
stitious about complications at weddings. But now present me to the 
poor child, and let me put her at her ease.” 

Penelope awaited Mr. Craig’s return with sensations she had 
not experienced since she had been sent to the library to await her 
father’s reproach, when on one or two memorable occasions she 
had outgrown the gentle, feminine rule. Her face flushed and soft- 
ened now in her gratitude at Mrs. Belmont’s cordial greetings, in a 
way that completely won her womanly heart. 

“You are too good,” cried Penelope, speaking with nervous rapid- 
ity, “far too good. Your great kindness, and Mr. Craig’s,” she 
turned toward him, a warm light in the depth of her brown eyes, 
“have made an impossible situation easier. Indeed I have been 
wretched,” with a little motion of her hands. “I don’t deserve—” 
She stopped, confusedly, in response to a warning glance from Mr. 
Craig. 

Mrs. Belmont smiled into her face, suffused with sudden flushes. 

“Not at all, my dear,” she said brightly. “I am at this very mo- 
ment planning to profit by this chance. May I not call upon you?” 

“Oh, do,” cried Penelope, her eyes aglow, her last reserve stormed 
by Mrs. Belmont’s tactfulness. “And please come because you want 
to come, and not just to put me at my ease.” 

“T shall call upon you and not the situation,” laughed Mrs. Bel 
mont. “And now let me present my niece, and her husband, Mr. 
Broughton. You may know him; he is of Boston, also. Why, here 
he is now! Jack—” but she said no more. Penelope had turned and 


seen him. The involuntary start she gave affected her companions. 
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Mr. Broughton and his bride had withdrawn somewhat from the 
press of their friends within the drawing-room, and were now ex- 
changing a few words on the eve of her upward flight to exchange 
the snowy film and sheen of her wedding-gown for a traveling cos- 
tume. They were evidently lost to all the world in their enjoyment 
of this, their first approach to anything like solitude. John Brough 
ton’s sunburnt profile was bent slightly toward his wife's upturned, 
adoring face. They saw nothing of the group of three, within the 
small reception-room, who were watching them intently. 

Mr. Craig’s face was irradiated with a smile of kindly sympathy. 
He had known the bride since she was a child. Mrs. Belmont’s ex- 
pression was tender, with the underlying sadness with which middle- 
aged experience so often contemplates bridal happiness sunnily facing 
an unknown future. Penelope's lips were slightly parted, her brown 
eyes opened wide. She was a picture of frozen guilt, and terror; and 
the backbone of her self-control crushed, grim panic possessed her. 
Her sins had found her out. There stood John Broughton, the one 
man on earth about whom her conscience had always tormented her 
since he had parted with her in bitterness, three years before, beside 
the roar of the Atlantic. It had been a case of feminine rivalry and 
vanity. A strain of the pure coquette, dancing somewhere amid the 
placid flow of her Puritan blood, had led her principles away, once. 
Just once, her heart cried out bitterly, and now, thousands of miles 
away from the scene of her weak selfishness, it must be at his wed- 
ding she had so unpardonably obtruded herself. In an instant he 
might turn, and see her! Mrs. Belmont already made an onward 
movement as if to attract his attention. 

“Don’t!” hissed Penelope in a hoarse whisper, grasping her arm 
with tragic intensity, her eves still fixed on the couple in the door- 
way. “Don't!” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Belmont in half alarm at the steelly grip of 
the little fingers. 

“Don't,” whispered Penelope, wildly. “I'll die rig 
sees me. I know Mr. Broughton. I never could explain to him. 
You have been kind to me, Mrs. Belmont. Never mention my name 


lf leading her 


ht here if he 
1? 


to him, and just let me go now, please,” pleadingly, ha 
toward the hall. “Now, be good to me,” with a hysterical catch of 
her breath, “and let me run away.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Belmont again, in wondering concern; but 
Penelope only lingered to take both her hands in a rapid hand-shake, 
and fairly flew into the fresh air. 

The early dusk had gathered without, and the lawn was flooded 


with patches of light from the windows of the house she had jus 
! 


) 


left. She involuntarily sought the shadows on her way to the gate. 
She welcomed the coolness of the evening air against her cheeks 


as she stood on the street-corner awaiting the cat In a maze of 
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mortification too deep for connected thought, gradually one poignant 
question pierced the chaos. Had he seen her? Oh, had he seen her? 
She felt as if positive assurance on that point would be the greatest 
relief she had ever known. 

The fog had crept in from the ocean, and was drenching the euca- 
lyptus trees above her with moisture. The street lamp shone hazily 
through it. Drops of water pattered down from the leaves upon 
her faultless, grey tailor-gown, but she did not heed. 

A figure loomed mistily through the fog. 

“Miss Adbury,” said a cheery, matter-of-fact voice which fell like 
a balm on her mood of exaggerated feeling. “It is dark, and you are 
a stranger here. May I venture my services as a guide to your 
hotel ?” 

Penelope took Mr. Craig’s appearance without question. She 
had grown during that eventful afternoon to expect him to descend 
upon the scene, like the God in the Car, at the right moment. 

“Thank you,” she responded drearily from the dusk. “I believe 
[I need a guardian. We are at the Palace.” 

“And here is our car,” said Mr. Craig, briskly. “Inside? It is 
damp. Our San Francisco blanket is settling.” 

“No, outside,” cried Penelope eagerly. “The dummy. I should 
smother inside.” 

For some time they sat in silence. Penelope felt his presence in- 
expressibly soothing. He watched the patrician lines of her profile 
against the square of the lighted car-window, with a keen delight in 
its loveliness, and a half-pitying twinkle in his eyes at the dejected 
droop of her lips. His instinct far patching out incomplete situa- 
tions had long since revealed its cause to him. 

Penelope roused herself as she caught his gaze. 

“I suppose you know,” she said, limply. 

“Perhaps I guess,” he responded. 

“Did—did he see me?” hesitating in her fear of his reply. 

“Not a glimmer,” he answered, betrayed into a smothered laugh at 
the memory. “You shot off like a comet.” 

She forgave him his laugh in her relief at his words. 

“There is one thing about,” she said resignedly. “Everything has 
happened that can happen, for one day.” 

But something else had happened as Mr. Craig knew very dis- 
tinctly. He recalled Mr. Broughton’s tender gaze into his wife's 
face with something like wonder as he looked at the profile beside 
him. Who could forget such a countenance? 

There was a long pause. Then she turned toward him abruptly, 
as if startled by a sudden thought, her eyes filled with a sort of specu- 
lative dismay. 

“In Boston they’d have frozen me,” she breathed, involuntarily 
muffling her soft, round chin in her sable boa. 

Mr. Craig recalled certain reservations in his confidence to Mrs. 
Belmont; and smiled to himself in the darkness. 

“Human nature’s the same pretty much the world over,” he said. 

Dame Rumor has it that Miss Adbury’s latest fad is a close and 
analytical study of Californian character, and that she is giving espe- 
cial attention to the editorial type. 

London, England. 
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SOLDADDY 
By ERNESTINE WINCHELL. 
AAOSSIBLY old Soldaddy had once been young, but it must 
have been in the golden days before History was. 
Probably in that far-off mythical time his name had 
been the graceful Spanish Soledad—but the meaning 





only remained with him. His wives and children had 
passed one by one to the regions of eternal sunshine and plentiful 
food, leaving the old man solitary and alone—but the scars had 
healed as foot-prints vanish in wet sand. The rancherias were full 
of his grandchildren and great-grandchildren in many varying de- 
grees of propinquity and color—dutiful descendants who shared 
with him their beans and tobacco when he favored them with his 
company ; but the share was usually so small that his reciprocal inter- 
est was far short of being paternal or patriarchal. 

So, solitary, independent and irresponsible, old Soldaddy shifted 
for himself. He was a full-blooded San Joaquin Indian, little and 
shriveled and black—grotesque of feature and gnarled of body—a 
most unlovely old creature at first sight. But one’s admiration was 





never long unconquered by his splendid optimism, his cheerful 
egotism, his impudently independent obsequiousness. Nature had 
tried to dignify the black wrinkled face by crowning it with siver 
hair, but sometimes her feminine instinct is sadly misplaced, and 
Soldaddy’s leering little eyes and his craftily grinning crack of a 
mouth seemed forever joking together about her mistake. 

Many years ago when Joseph Belknap, with his young wife and 
baby, settled upon the homestead in the foot-hills, Soldaddy at- 
tached himself to the new household as a sort of independent re- 
tainer with the self-bestowed title of Soldaddy Belknap. He came 
and went as he pleased; sometimes pottering about the garden or 
wood-pile for days at a time, eating with satisfaction the generous 
meals which Sarah Belknap regularly handed out to him; some- 
times disappearing for a week or more of untrammeled freedom. 
Again, impelled primarily by the need of clothing—a need which 
kindly hands or friendly trash-heap had ignobly failed to relieve—he 
would present himself to Mr. Belknap as a most self-respecting can- 
didate for remunerative employment. And when the desire for a 
glorious period of inebriation came upon him he would ask for his 
money and betake himself to the nearest store. 

The law forbids the selling of whiskey to Indians and, of course, 
a store-keeper obeys the law! So, with the thirst in his vitals and 
money in his pocket, old Soldaddy would saunter nonchalantly 
through the store leering furtively about, while the store-keeper as- 
sumed a calm indifference to his presence. After a dignified interval 


the customer would select a pair of overalls: 
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“Me buy ‘im this pants, I guesso,” holding them up to view. 

“All right, Soldaddy. Six-bits.” 

The money counted out on the counter, Soldaddy was soon ar- 
rayed, as to crooked little legs, in generous folds of bright blue. 

Then a cotton shirt in gorgeous stripes is spread out: 

“Him heap good shu’t, Jack, how much you want?” 

“Dollar and four-bits.” 

Again Soldaddy counted out the price with care, and then put 
himself, dirty rags and all, into the gay new shirt. 

“Gib um tobacco.” 

“Here you are. Two-bits.” Jack flings the plug of tobacco on 
the counter and while he replaces the box the Indian lays more 
money on the little heap of coin: That there is an extra dollar there 
does not surprise the store-keeper in the least, and he grins confi- 
dentially at the back of the gay little figure hobbling down the steps. 

An hour or two later, in a casual stroll about the premises, Sol- 
daddy would find in some strange place, a brown bottle of that com- 
pound of joy and repentance—pyanna to the Indian, whiskey to the 
white man. Then would follow for happy old Soldaddy—lonely no 
more—a joyful period, the duration of which depended upon the 
latitude of extravagance he had allowed himself in the matter of 
blue overalls, striped shirts, etcetera. After the joy, woe tremendous 
would descend upon the old man! Consciousness of a variety of 
discomforts—entirely physical—would overwhelm him; and _ then, 
soiled, torn, hungry and exhausted, he would instinctively take his 
uncertain way to the Belknap house. At the back door he would 
wait, huddled in an abjectly miserable trembling heap, for Mrs. 
Belknap to notice him, his bleared little eyes full of tears, his black 
old face quivering. He knew from long experience that at that 
door he would receive an ample portion of bread and meat, and with 
it a vigorous scolding conscientiously and energetically admin- 
istered. 

But to scoldings and commands, and even to long kindly talks on 
just consequences, old Soldaddy proved alike impervious. At last, 
in desperation, Mrs. Belknap brought up the subject at the dinner- 
table one day. 

“Mr. Belknap, why don’t you make Soldaddy work?” Thought 
of the old sinner loafing in the sunshine all that morning after his 
latest affair with “pyanna,” put an edge on her tone. 

“Why, my dear, | don't care whether he works or not. Seems 
to me the ranch work goes on just as well when he is drunk as any 
other time. And | never had to shut down the saw-mill because he 
wasn’t on hand. If I did,” he laughed as he buttered his bread, “I'd 
have to give the mill away.” 

“That’s no way to look at it, Joseph, and you know it. Why, the 
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old man looks on this as his home and on us as his protectors. We're 
responsible for him, Mr. Belknap, before the Lord and the world, 
and it’s perfectly scandalous the way you let him go on.” 

“Shucks! Sarah, you take him too seriously. He's a shiftless 
old scallawag, I'll admit. But he always was and always will be, 
and we can't help it, and we are not responsible.” 

“But, Joseph,” she urged, “he’s getting to be an old man; what 
will he do when he can’t work ?” 

“Well, he ain’t any older now than he was ten years ago, and I 
guess he’s good for another twenty.” 

“Oh, you’re evading the question! Listen. Can't you interest 
him in his work, and keep his money for him—” 

“Sarah, my dear, your heart is all right, but you don't understand 
the case at all.” 

* Joseph—” 

“Let's talk about something else. We can’t ever agree on this.” 

And they never could. As the years passed on, Mrs. Belknap 
grew more and more severe and impatient with Soldaddy’s short- 
comings. All the Belknap children were grown and some were 
married and gone, but Soldaddy, as unchanged as the hills, still went 
his usual round with its wonted variations. 

Sarah Belknap’s heart was as kind and generous as ever, but her 
temper had grown shorter and her tongue had grown sharper as 
the seasons had filed along. From reasoning with her husband 
about the old Indian, she had come to rating him soundly whenever 
the subject came up. And Soldaddy had learned to wait till she 
was well away from the kitchen, and appeal to one of the girls 
when he showed himself in whatever stage of a spree. 

f fondness for the old 


The children had grown up with a degree 
creature. He was always good-natured and willing to wait upon 
them; he helped sympathetically in all sorts of mischief, comforted 
them after spankings, and loyally admired all new accomplishments 
and acquisitions. Also, the vigorous scoldings that descended im- 
partially upon all deserving heads made another bond between them. 

It came to pass one evening that old Soldaddy—half-drunk, too 
satished with a certain old Indian to fear anybody, too happy to 
expect rebuff, too mellow-hearted to think of such a thing as unkind 
ness—neglected his customary reconnoisance and presented his 
smirking old countenance at the kitchen door. Nora saw him and 
warned him away with gestures and frowns which she tried to make 
ferocious, but— 

“Who are you making faces at?” her mother asked sharply, and 
without waiting for reply she went to see for herself. What she 


saw was the hilariously grinning old vagabond of a  Soldaddy 
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shamelessly holding out a black hand, while he begged with com- 
placent assurance: 

“Gib um eat?” 

After a silent moment of astonishment, the accumulated exaspera- 
tion of years crystallized. 

“Yes, I'll ‘gib um’,” she exclaimed. Her hand caught the broken 
handle of a broom, and with it she swiftly belabored the skipping 
old legs and the humped shoulders and the wildly brandished arms. 
Thump! thump! whack! She laid it on vigorously, and with it she 
explained, minutely and freely, her opinion of lazy, shiftless, drunken 
old Indians. 

The episode was painful to Soldaddy. After the excitement of 
his departure, depression settled over him. As he felt tenderly of 
his bumps and bruises, it was borne in upon him that he was mis- 
understood and unappreciated. Evidently there was no such thing 
as gratitude in this world. Here was he—Soldaddv! Had he 
ever worked for any one but Joe Belknap all these many years? Had 





he not raked the yard and brought in the wood for the woman ever 
since Walter was baby? Well, they could get along without him 
now. Beat Soldaddy, would she?—and he glanced fearfully over 
his shoulder lest she be near! 

In the course of the next few months the old fellow became a 
mere bundle of rags. All the trash-heaps for miles around had been 
levied upon and he was stili wanting. It was getting hot in the 
foot-hills, and all the Indians, and all the Whites he knew, were 
gone up the mountain to the lumber belt. Soldaddy did not like 





to be alone—and the flies pestered him—and it was hot! But it 
was too cold up there to live in these rags. Clearly he was in des- 
perate straits—he would have to go to work! It took careful nurs- 
ing to maintain his righteous resentment, but his fear of Sarah 
Belknap helped him to keep his word to himself. He would work 
for Joe Belknap never again. 

In this extremity of his he learned that one of his descendants, 
Charlie Jim, by name, was working at Fred Mason’s logging camp. 
Good! He would make, with Charlie Jim and Sally Jim his squaw, 
a kindly visit. Certainly he had long neglected them, which was 
sad—for were they not flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone? Du- 
tiful Sally fed him generously and an old blanket by the camp-fire 
kept him warm; but the question of clothing became more and more 
serious, and filial suggestions that he work saddened him. 

A day came, however, when Fred Mason glanced up from his 
work to see before him on the ground a bunch of miscellaneous rags, 
above which peered a wrinkled black face crowned with silver hair. 
He said nothing; when he looked up again some time later neither 


rags nor face had moved. Finally he said: 
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“Hello, Soldaddy, what vou want?” 
“You lil 
“You il 


Belknap?” 


<e Injun wuck?” 

<e work for me, Soldaddy? Why you no work for Joe 
“Huh!” grunted Soldaddy scornfully, “Me no wuck Joe Belknap!” 

Then, his voice trailing off in a scared whine, “Joe woman heap 

fighta me!” 


Mason laughed. “You poor old beggar! Well, all right; vou 





work for me. There’s the noon whistle—come along to grub.” 
While the white men ate, the Indian squatted in the sun, near the 
door with the dogs. When the men came out of the cook-house, 
snana thai } bh; lz ac he back ’ heir hand Nl: 9 
Wiping their mouths on bandanas or the backs of their hands, Aiason 
said: “Go in and eat, Soldaddy, and then I'll set you to work.” The 


old fellow went in, cringing as to ragged body, peering as to crafty 


I ° 
eyes. He sat down and looked the table over. The men had made 
havoc with its order, but there remained, in plenty, boiled beef, beans 
and potatoes, bread, pickles and apple-sauce. The cook came in 
and Soldaddy waved his hand over the table. “Huh! No got bif- 
steak?” He looked around again as if he might have overlooked it. 


“No o 


— 


tt hot biscuit? No got pie? Huh, me go Sally house!” He 
strutted out, glancing loftily about and bristling with importance. 
He was mightily pleased with himself; for he had given an impres- 
sion of his quality—and kept another day of freedom. 

The next morning, however, he presented himself for breakfast 
in beautiful humility. He made no observations as to the menu, 
but ate all he could, silently, and went quietly out to work. but 
he soon realized that this was a very different affair from working 
for Joe Belknap. Fred Mason was not a hard man, but he did not 
employ Soldaddy for entirely charitable reasons. He knew that 
the old chap was not strong, so he set him as light a task as he 
could and expected him to keep moving at least. What a shock to 
the feelings of the old Indian to hear at this tenth five-minute rest: 


“Soldaddy! git a move on!” And at the next but one: “Say, you 


old monkey, git to work!” And later, just as he was becoming a 


little easier in his mind, a peremptory “Muckchaw! work!" It was 
distressing, certainly—all the time work, work! 
' 


The second day he was so nervous that he started up several times 


before he was entirely rested. By night of the third day he knew 
that in justice to himself he must resign, for without doubt another 
day would kill him, and Soldaddy was not yet ready to die—oh, no! 


1, ] 
i 


Charlie Jim went with him to the store and saw that the three dol- 


lars went for clothes instead of whiskey, stolidly ignoring his grand- 


sire’s wheedling suggestion: “Charlie-Jim, pyanna heap good?” 
When they came out Soldaddy was a very decent old Indian in ap- 


pearance, newly garbed, proud and high-stepping. 
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Provisions suddenly became scarce at Charlie Jim’s shanty—he 
did not even have any tobacco. Consequently the patriarch lost in- 
terest in this particular branch of his family, and decided to visit 
the Pifion Rancheria; they would be glad to see him he knew— 
was he not grandfather to half of them? 

Therefore a brilliant mid-summer morning found him paddling 
cheerfully along the trail that led through the forest, across meadows, 
and over the ridge, two full days’ journey, to Pifion. The air was 
warm and sweet, and the bits of sky seen through the trees were un- 
spotted turquoise-blue. His complacent ears caught the pleasing 
sounds of the working of men; from over there came the creaking 
and squealing of a logging-truck and the hoarse shouts of the ox- 
driver; a little further on he could hear the rasping of a cross-cut 
saw and the ring of an ax. He drew in a great breath of fragrant 
air—he, Soldaddy, did not have to work! A chipmunk sat up and 
examined him curiously, then, with impertinent flirt of its tail, dis- 
appeared ; a black-squirrel scolded him from high in a sugar-pine ; 
a blue-jay on a lower limb derided him—but it was ail one to Sol- 
daddy. Was he not clothed and full? Why, he even had some cold 
tortillas buttoned inside his shirt against future hunger! He stepped 
out proudly for a yard or two. 

Slowly but steadily he covered the miles that led him deeper into 
the forest, and soon after noon he passed the last shake-maker’s 
camp. At sundown he stopped where a tiny brook crossed the trail. 
Parallel with the stream lay the charred trunk of a great cedar; be- 
tween them, and five or six feet from the log, the Indian scraped 
away the leaves and twigs on the ground, making a bare circle per- 
haps three feet across, within which he made his fire. Then, with 
his back to the log and his feet to the fire he contentedly ate his tor- 
tillas, envying no man. Soon he became drowsy, curled up and went 
to sleep, waking from time to time to replenish his fire. 

In the morning he took up the trail again. It was a long, long 
way to Pifion! There were no cheering sounds of other men’s la- 
bors. The squirrels and birds were distinctly impudent. Why did 
he eat all the tortillas last night? With many sighs he plodded des- 
pondently along. At noon he paused for a moment's rest, his hands 
folded sadly over his empty stomach, and bewailed anew the tor- 
tillas of yesterday. There was no food between him and Pijion, 
and the rancheria was yet seven hours away, north of the sunrise. 

Then he remembered! At the Bald Rock, on the creek toward the 
south, young Carrol had built a cabin several years before, and every 
summer he and another man or two came to it from the great hot 
valley. Later, there had been another cabin and women and babies. 
And always when Soldaddy had gone there they had given him to 
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eat in plenty, and had held black boxes at him, and had set up 
strange boxes on three legs and hidden their heads under black 
cloths, and looked out at him, and hidden again, and laughed at 
him. Well, he did not mind the strange boxes nor the laughter, and 
he did like the plenty to eat. Also, that food was but three hours 
away and he was quite empty; therefore he would go to the Bald 
Rock cabins. 

All the morning he had lifted his head at intervals and sniffed the 
air. There was fire in the forest, and now he saw, as he glanced 
along, that the vistas between the trees were shorter and _ bluer. 
When he turned south on the fainter trail to Bald Rock Creek, the 
smoke grew denser as he progressed. When he reached the Rock 
the two yellow cabins were smoke-veiled, and he could see the flash 
of bits of blaze through the dim branches of the encircling trees. 

The door of the first cabin was closed, but it was vacant. As he 
neared the second he heard the crying of children within, and peered 
in at the open window. Lying on the bed in the corner he saw a 
woman with fever-flushed face: on the floor were two small chil- 
dren, crying fretfully, while one a little older tried to quiet them 
with toys and endearments. The darkening of the window caught 
the children’s attention and the babies stopped crying, but when the 
Indian grinned in friendly wrinkles they all cried at once. 

“Hello, muchacha!” he said reassuringly, and they cried louder 
till the woman on the bed waved him away with weak, impatient 
hand. 

He walked about the cabins and considered the situation. The 
fire, which came from the south, almost surrounded the buildings 
and was drawing nearer; the creek was scarcely a barrier, for burn- 
ing twigs could drop across it. As he deliberated he became con- 
scious of a step at his side, and turning, saw a slight young woman 
with hair tumbled, face flushed and smoke-grimed, and dress torn 
into tatters. With a few swift words and gestures she told him that 
all day she had been fighting the fire, alone. 

“Where you man?” he asked. 

“Gone on a hunt—all of them—they won't be back till tomorrow 
night!” 

Soldaddy measured with his eye the distance to the fire—judged 
the ground between—held out his hand to the breeze. Before to- 
morrow night the Bald Rock cabins would be in ashes! He sighed. 

“You got eat?” he asked, plaintively. 

She gave him food, placed some for the children, and ate hun- 
grily herself. When the last morsel was gone, the old Indian sighed 
again; reluctantly he took up a spade that leaned against the cabin 
wall, and motioned her to follow with the rake. 

The girl showed him what she had done to oppose the fire, and 
he sniffed at its futility; but, using it as a base of operations, he 
laid out rapidly a course along which she was to rake away the 
twigs and leaves for a space half a yard wide. Then with groans 
and deep complaints Soldaddy followed, shovelling out the dry pine- 
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needles and mould, making a ditch the width of the spade and down 
to the damp solid earth. The ground-fire could not cross this ditch, 
but blazing limbs and tufts of leaves could be flung far inside the 
encircled space from the tall burning trees, and for these they must 
be prepared. 

He glanced gloomily at the girl from time to time, noting with 
scowls and guttural revilings the growing weakness and irregular- 
ity of her movements. Finally he took the rake from her relaxing 
hand. 

“Go house,” he growled. “Go fix papoose, J guesso.” 

He raked for a few feet now, then shoveled, in frantic alternation. 
He groaned no more—there was none to hear, and besides he lacked 
the breath. He raked, then shoveled—a burning branch dropped 
inside and he ran to beat out with his spade the fire it brought. 

The girl—white, and wide-eyed—staggered out to him with bread 
and hot coffee, and he ate and drank, and then raked and shoveled 
again. Would he ever get around to the creek ?—there was another 
fire inside! He beat it out and hobbled back to his ditch. When 
the next limb fell the girl put out the fire that started, and lay on the 
ground to rest till another should fall. All the night those two—the 
deadly-weary, slim young white woman and the old, old shriveed 
Indian fought that stealthy untiring foe. 





The men reached the Bald Rock at noon the next day. The anx- 
iety that had come upon them that morning, at sight of the smoke- 
filled canons, had grown to fear as the location of the fire became 
more and more evident with their advance. Miles away they had 
dropped their pack-mules and ridden for all their horses were worth. 
Then they left the horses too, for the frightened animals refused 
the hot ground and reared at sight of the blazing trees. Desperately 
the men took to the rocky course of Bald Rock Creek, clambering 
and leaping from rock to rock—scorched with flame—strangled with 
smoke—cold to the heart with horror! The first man to round the 
Bald Rock stopped with a choked, inarticulate cry. Pale and dumb 
the others joined him. 

Within a circle of burned and smoking trees stood the two cabins, 
yellow in the sunlight. Blue smoke rose from the stove-pipe and 
three little children played by an open door. For a moment four 
men battled for self-control, then rushed up the slope. Near the 
open cabin door, his back against the warm wall, a huddled heap of 
sweat-and-smoke-stained garments, black chin resting on bony 
knees, was old Soldaddy, watching, with sunken and blood-streaked 
eyes, the contented babies at play. On the bed within, two women 
slept heavily—peacefully—safely ! 

And this is why a certain black little old Indian—self-consequent, 
disreputable, unlovely—works no more; why Sam Lewis, the store: 
keeper, has every year an order to honor any demand of Soldaddy 
(except for whiskey) up to a given sum; and why the old fellow 
says with scorn unmeasured, as he squats in a sunny corner of the 
storeporch : 

“Carrol, he heap no-good. He talk Sam no gib Soldaddy pyanna! 
Huh! Soldaddy heap like pyanna ;” 

Tollhouse, Cal. 
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A MEMOIR OF THE MUDFLATS 
By GERTRUDE B. MILLARD. 
WANT to get a boat,” said my husband, as the big 
] 


front door swung protestingly on its disused hinges. 


If we had not been green about going to Bolinas, we 








should have hiked gaily around to the side entrance, 
as did the accustomed campers and the natives. 

“I’m real sorry,” said the old lady who held the door knob, beam- 
ing benevolently over her glasses. “But the hens ain’t laying very 
well jus’ now! Ef you ken wait a minute, I'll run down to the 
hen-house—”’ 

“T want to get a boat,” reiterated Samuel, very distinctly. We 
had heard that the old lady was deaf. “You'll have to pick ‘em 
yourselves!” she replied on a very high key. “It does beat all 
what an appetite for cherries these summer folks—.” 
boat!’ repeated our leader in stentorian 





a 





“I—want—to—get 
tones. 

“It’s too bad the Cap’n ain't home,” said the old lady, waddling 
out upon the broad veranda, and carefully closing the door behind 
her. “He'd dig ye some in a jiffy, but—.” 

“I want to get a boat,” said Samuel once more. But I de- 
tected resignation in his dropped voice, and the children began to 
look disappointed. 

“Land sakes!” cried the good woman, suddenly inspired. ‘ Mebbe 
it’s a boat you want! There’s two or three down to the landin’, 
but I’m afraid Josiah’s got all the padlock keys in his pocket.” She 
looked so honestly distressed that for a second I forgot it was I, 
not she, who ought to be commiserated. When one has walked 
two miles and a half under a shore sun to reach them, padlocked 
boats are certainly an aggravation. 

“T’ll tell ye,” exclaimed the Dispensor-General, suffering further 
illumination after a perturbed pause. “Ef Mr. Morton’s come in, 
the Mary Ann'll be at her moorin’. He warn't there when the 
la’nch left, so she'll be swingin’ free. You just go right along an’ 
get into her, an’ I'll tell the Cap’n when he comes home.” 

Down the long rose-bordered walk and across the sandy shore- 
road we speculated mournfully on Mr. Morton’s having “come in.” 
Matters so far had certainly not been encouraging. And we were 
all out of baking powder, coffee and sugar—with no market nearer 
than Bolinas, seven miles around the bay. One’s desire for coffee 
—with sugar—becomes ungovernable, living in a tent; and when 
there is not a baker anywhere, and your own equipment permits 
only the making of thin things, yeast powder goes like dew before 


the sun. 
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“There’s the launch,” said my good man dejectedly. “She makes 
one more trip tonight, I believe.” 

“Well,” I answered slowly, “if we must! But it’s too expensive 
for us all to go. You can do the errands and the boys and I 
will play along shore till you get’ back.” 

At which one boy wailed dolefully, “Oh, mamma?” and the other 
surreptitiously dug his fist into his eye. But had we not come 
to this blessed camp of the unfashionable for the privilege of wear- 
ing old clothes and saving every cent, while accomplishing the outing 
so necessary to brain-fagged city folk? I must stick to my colors. 

Life to our weary limbs, reward of the ungodly that she proved 
to be, the Mary Ann rode at anchor below the spider-legged pier. 
Even I, who am short of sight, could read the aggressive black 
name scored upon her bow as it tilted to the tiny ripples. Mr. 
Morton fad come in! Her gay-painted oars beckoned brazenly. 
But misgiving smote me as I eyed the straight and narrow way 
that led to our salvation. 

“Are the people all pirates hereabouts,”’ I demanded of my de- 
voted spouse, “that they expect a woman to walk a plank to get 
into their old boats? What do they run their landing away out 
there, for, anyway?” 

“For the launch,” he responded, briefly. ‘The water is not deep 
enough for her out of the channel. Here, give me the baby again. 
Go slow and you'll be all right!” 

“And leave the boys to shift for themselves?” I cried reproach- 
fully. “You know Rob always gets dizzy at any height, and Dickie 
is so cocksure, he'd be off in no time?” 

“IT know! I know, mamma!” exploded my eldest, dancing up 
and down in his frantic desire to bring up the information from 
the depths of his boots. “There’s a funny little handcar to run 
on these rails for the bundles. I saw it when I drove down with 
Mr. Brown after the mail. Papa can push you on it!” 

Out to the end of the wind-swept scaffolding departed the sure- 
footed masculine; and in the twinkling of an eye he was back, 
shoving a miniature flat-car. Upon this we loaded al! the in- 
fantry, much to Master Independence’s disgust, and my Bridg« 
of Sighs lay behind me with scarce a tremor. 

Right rejoiced 1 was to see that the Mary Ann was broad of 
beam, and deep of bottom. The harder, I argued, for my venture- 
some sprites to tip over, or drop out of. Had I foreseen the agony 
to which her draught was to subject me later, I would have set 
foot within a cockle-shell by preference. 

We sailed upon a summer sea—that is, I did. Sam was rowing. 
The sky was of the bluest blue, with tiny drifting flakes of white 
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lazily detached from the fog-bank lying far off behind the Far- 
allones. Wee waves lap-lapped so softly upon the sleek sides 
of Mary Ann, singing low lullaby to the sleepy baby at my breast. 
The green-girt, land-locked, brilliant bay, protected by the beach 
bar’s strong, yellow curve from tumbiing surf and hungry ocean 
thundering beyond, seemed so safe, so deliciously peaceful, I was 
fain to follow my mannie’s example and fall into a waking dream 
in the warm sun—only Dickie was fishing with a pin on a string, 
and behind his father’s back I did not dare to take my eve off 
him. 

Really it was an ideal row. My hat was off, like the boys; my 
fingers trailing alongside in the cool flood, and I was making mental 
note to buy cold cream in Bolinas if its stores should not prove 
too benighted, when I realized by the sudden increase in sound- 
volume to my left that we had come from the protection of the 
sandspit into the sea-way. The cords stood sharply out upon my 
husband’s forehead for an appreciable minute as we cut directly 
across the outgoing channel, and then we were on a floating plat- 
form, and making our way cautiously up rickety steps into the 
curious little old Spanish village that hangs half over the water 
at the mouth of Bolinas Bay—so nearly asleep that one is afraid 
it may lose consciousness sometime and fall in. 

We sallied through the confines of the Flagstaff Inn—which 
sounds un-Spanishly out of keeping with its surroundings, and be- 
trays the touch of that old British shipmaster, who years past found 
snug harbor for his rotting timbers here out of the world, though 
the stars and stripes, still further anachronism, flutter from the tall 
mast before the door—and did our shopping shortly up the dozy 
main street. Our strictured purses and the shop limitations con- 
spired to make that shopping short. The children filled up on doubt- 
ful candy for the first time since we left San Francisco on its 
sand hills. And in a scant hour from our arrival we were back 
at the inn landing, embarking for our temporary home. 

Two or three denizens of the place lounged upon the sea front, 
placidly imitating methods of the ruminative cow. One of these 
offered information to the unlightened sojourner. ‘Tide's well past 
the turn, Mister. It'll be a stiff pull over to Curdy’s landin! If 
ye row lively, ye might make the upper channel; she'd cut ve off 
‘bout three quarter of a mile.” 

The water was, in fact, a foot or so lower on the weedy piles, 
and swirled among them with a sickening force that made me 
eager to leave their vicinity. Having tucked us all into position, 
Samuel stood holding the Mary Ann against the float with that 


careless strength I so admire in him, while he questioned the man 
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concerning this upper channel. It was not feasible for the launch, 
he said, though quite in use by local oarsmen. He gave us minute 
directions on passing several false openings in the tules that led 
nowhere, bidding us turn sharp to the right just opposite a certain 
red barn on the southern shore. “She’s runnin’ hard—ye’d bes’ row 
lively!” he repeated again, as we shot away under the long stroke 
that the father of the family learned at Harvard years ago. 

“Is that Cap. Curdy’s Mary Ann?” he shouted after our wake. 
“She’s a deep un! Mebbe—” The rest was lost in the rush of 
oar and grind of rowlock as my good-man bent to his task. 

“What did he mean by the Mary Ann’s being a deep one?” I 
inquired anxiously of Samuel. “Do you suppose that channel is 
so shallow? It would be horrid to have to come all this way back 
again !”’ 

“Nonsense! Don’t be always borrowing trouble.” growled the 
eternal male principle. “It was good of that fellow to put me 
on. This old tub pulls harder than the twenty-mule borax team 
against the ebb. Do you see those horses feeding on the salt grass 
on that island? ‘They say the people hereabouts wait till the tide 
is down and swim them over to pasture. Where is that red barn 
he was telling us about, anyway ?” 

“There it is, papa! There it is!” vociferated Dickson, almost 
going over the side in his efforts to point out what was now plain 
for us all to see; of course, Sam had his back toward it. 

It seemed to me that we had not passed anything like the requisite 
number of blind passages, but I took it for granted that the man 
at the helm had been counting them—he was not at the helm 
exactly, for the Mary Ann had no steering gear except intuition, 
but he was in charge, anyway, and I had no premonition of danger 
until I looked back over the flat islands and saw two red barns in 
the distance. I did not want to be reproved for croaking again, so 
I kept still; but I knew we were “up against it” before the Mary 
Ann’s prow ran into the mud. My husband stood up to survey the 
surroundings. “What did the fool mean,” he demanded, fiercely, 
“by sending us in here? There ain’t water enough in this creek 
to float a vinegar cask.” Whereupon I pointed: out the phenomenon 
of the two barns, and he whistled. “You might have spoken 
sooner,” he said grimly, as he backed us down the narrow way by 
which we came. 

The mud banks on the river channel were perceptibly higher as 
we slid into it stern foremost from our side excursion. Rampant 
groups of sea-birds were squabbling over slimy tidbits in the 
ooze now stretching from many of the islands. The wind had not 
risen noticeably, but a thin film of misty vapor began to obscure the 
blue. My spirits dropped, and I reached instinctively for my jacket. 
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“Why did he tell you to row lively? Do vou suppose I 
mumbled, and stopped. I was determined not to deserve the name 
of “Worrier,” if the upper channel was dry when the tide was out. 
Besides it was not good for the baby. We steered clear of a couple 
more rapidly lessening waterways, and swung at last into a 
more promising looking opening directly opposite the second barn. 

The cross-creek wound sinuously among sedge and mudflat. 
Deep water, which grew determinedly less deep as we progressed, 
was now on one side of the way, now on the other, so we lost steer- 
age continually. Still the Mary Ann and her captain kept nobly on. 
A coming chill in the air developed, until I ordered the boys into 
their wraps and bundled up the baby so he could not move. Being 
his mother’s angel he promptly went to sleep again. Samuel was 
red-faced and warm enough from his exertions. “Eureka!” he 
shouted, as a vista opened before us in the long grass, disclosing, 
framed as in a painting, the main channel, a smack tacking home- 
ward, and in the distance Curdy’s landing. Even as he spoke the 
Mary Ann struck bank with a deadened thud. 

“T will say for Samuel that he never swears. (He used to some- 
times before Robbie got old enough to say “Damn” as easily as he 
did). He pushed and tugged until I was afraid he would burst 
a blood vessel; but it was no use. We could see the water growing 
less under our keel as we sat. By-and-by I suggested that we all 
get out on the solidest looking side, and maybe he could work her 
along empty to a deeper place. 

My dear man took off his shoes and stockings and carted us 
one by one to terra firma—terra quaka was more like it—and we 
picked our way as well as we could through the dreadful, wiry 
marsh growth. I could feel my kid ties getting squelchier at every 
step, and I knew that if my second son got his feet wet he would 
have the croup. Meantime, the poor fellow waded, hauled and per- 
suaded, coaxing that logy Mary Ann over a sort of bar which, 
he said, divided the flow of one channel from that of the other. 
Oh, she was a “deep one.” was Mary Ann! I saw now that the 
3olinas man knew what he was about when he tried to warn us 
against her. But I did not begin to realize yet the utter depravity 
concealed by her smart and capable appearance. 

Finally she floated. Samuel got in and shoved her along with 
one oar, feeling the bottom, and looking for a good place to take 
us aboard. 

“If I had noticed there were two red barns we might have been 
spared all this!” he said, looking at meaningly. 

That is just like a man! He was every bit as much to blame as 
I was for losing time! Why didn’t he count the creek mouths? 
But it has been that way ever since Adam blamed Eve about the 
apple. I would not answer back though; for if he had not been 
persevering, and very strong, we might have been sitting there in 
the mud yet. Though I suppose next tide Her Naughtiness with 
the kitchen name might have consented to lift her feet—keel, I mean. 
At length we had our little flock corraled again, as Sam says, and 
having allowed our transport to bury her nose in the mud once 
more so we could climb in, mv lord and master stod upon the 
slimy shore to give her a mighty impulse toward the bay. I have 
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seen him do it a hundred times on half a hundred waters, and 
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flinging himself over the prow, be at the oars before the boat lost 
way. But he had reckoned without the Mary Ann! 

His hand slipped on her sleek oiled sides, his foot slipped on the 
uncertain ooze, and before you could say Jack Robinson, that 
wretched scow, with her helpless freight, had caught the current, 
leaving our tower of safety prostrate in the slime. 

I used to handle an oar now and then when I was a girl, on 
the placid pond at Leicester, Mass., where I grew up; but that 
man of mine makes so much fun of my stroke that nowadays I let 
him have it all his own way—especially as there has always been 
a baby, big or little, to hold since we came to California. Now it 
was “up to me” and “no fooling.” Dropping my tiny tot into the 
bottom of the boat—Mary Ann had the virtue of being dry as a 
bone, thank heaven—I sternly bade the boys sit still, and scrambled 
for the rowing seat. 

Certainly she pulled like many mules! I realized that, as soon 
as my oars struck water. Already we had drifted quite clear of 
the cross-channel, and were being swept back the way we had 
gone to Bolinas. I struggled with all the force of love and fear 
to return that errant damosel to the waiting arms of my shouting, 
dripping Samuel; but gradually the tide made way against my 
puny strength—and slowly the mist shut down. First we lost the 
ills, and then the landing. Soon the further flats were a memory, 
and next the gesticulating figure running, splashing, on the edge 
of space, disappeared. I and my infants were alone, driving toward 
the open sea. 

Dickie began to cry, but I shut him up sharply. Rob turned really 
pale; but he is such a little man I knew he would not break down 
unless I did myself. I was so frightened that my ears hummed, 
and more than the fog obscured my vision. But I had to hold myself 
together to save the children. At first I could think of nothing 
but the breaking surf of Bolinas Bar, and the fearsome green swirl 
of the race among the piling, but after awhile the acres and acres of 
mudbanks which I knew were fast rising on each side of the wind- 
ing water road obtruded themselves upon my mind’s eye as a haven 
of safety. Frantically I fell upon the oars, which had somehow 
clung to my nerveless grasp. She swerved! She swung! Three 
minutes of an eternity in which one’s hair might go white—mine 
did not—and once more the “Deep One” was aground. 

I’m not one of the fainting kind, never was known to faint, and 
I am sure I did not quite go off then, if things did seem a bit black. 
I became aware presently that wee Ned was wailing, and Dick im- 
patiently insisting, “Didn’t papa look funny, muzzy, when he 
tumbled in the creek ?” 

My eldest was gazing at me with a wan little look of apprecia- 
tion that brought me still further back to the world, and, summon- 
ing up a moonlight smile, I announced that it was so thick we 
had best wait right there until the tide turned—then we would go 
back and look for papa. The while I prayed within that somebody 
would come to look for us before ever the long hours til] the tide 
turned, after dark, should set their seal of misery upon my flock. 

Poor, poor Samuel! I knew he was in agony about us? And 
if it was not for the blinding moisture, perhaps, we could even see 
him from where we sat. Probably he was picturing the perjured 
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Mary Ann banging bottom upward on the bar, and four white faces 
—The tears I had been fighting rushed scalding to my eyes, and 
I buried my head in the baby’s wooly shawl that Robbie might not 
see. 

“For heaven's sake, why didn’t you holler?” demanded a voice, 
directly over us in the muck. “If it hadn't been for the kiddie cry- 
ing I should have gone right by! I've been yelling like a Comanche 
till I’m hoarse. Knew you must be right here somewhere. You 
might have—.” 

“Mamma was asleep,” blurted Dickie. 

“She was awful tired from rowing; this is an awfully heavy 
boat,” supplemented Robert, the wise. 

My husband looked at me curiously, and stopped short in his 
tirade. “Poor little girl! Poor little girl!” he said softly. “We'll 
get out of here as soon as the Lord will let us.” 

“You'll catch your death of cold!” I mourned, “in those wet 
clothes and this wretched wet blanket of fog.” Somehow the dis- 
mal grey curtain seemed legions less appalling now that my natural 
protector was near. 

“Oh, never mind me—I’m tough!” he growled. “It’s you and 
the children I’m thinking about. “Thick or thin, we can't get lost; 
there’s no bay left but the channel.” 

What a relief it was to get back where I belonged, with no 
further responsibility than to snuggle my neglected lamb’s little 
warm body to my breast. Did you ever notice the brooding effect 
a summer mist has on waveless water when your mind is free from 
care? One feels as if one’s own bit of a boat was the center 
of the universe, and all the mysterious hidden world was yours for 
a magic word’s revealing. I almost jumped out of my skin when 
the launch tooted right behind us, and Captain Curdy’s big sea-voice 
boomed out, “Do ye want a tow home?” 

“How much did he charge you?” I queried, pucker-browed, 
as we smoothed our rumpled feathers, and tried for our land-legs, 
in the road, after our final flight in the baby flat-car. I had in 
mind the unconscionable time we had labored with the vagaries 
of Mary Ann; and that, perhaps, we might have made money by 
the apparently dearer gasoline-engine trip. 

“Two bits,” replied Samuel promptly. 

“Two bits an hour?” I demanded, incredulous; that would have 
been too good to be true by standard of the watering places | knew. 

“Two bits—twenty-five cents—in toto,” reiterated my husband. 
“He said that the experience was worth a dollar, but that that did 
not belong to him.” 

The Captain’s mother stood by the gate, under the roses, and 
beamed at us as we went by, like a rotund, feminine sun, fog-bound. 

“Have a pretty sail?” she called in her thin old voice. 

“There’s the dispensor-general!—Do you want to get a boat?” | 
riggled. Poor Samuel looked so fierce, I couldn't resist the tempta- 


c 
tion. He turned on me—lI suppose I was rather the worse,for wear 
—and there was a world of reproach and something more in his 
glance. 

“Tf ever I take vou to Bolinas again,” he said solemnly, “it will 
be in the launch—if it eats my last cent!” 
San Jose, Cal : 








ON THE ROAD TO YUBA GAP 
By A. C. ANDERSON. 
IOM DAVIS stood at the wheel of the Colburn stage, 








night still lingered in the mountain air, though a June 
sun glanced over the tops of the Sierra Nevadas, slant- 
ing irregular beams between the boughs of the pines, 
and licking up the remains of frost that sparkled upon the grass 
blades. 

“Ye can’t depend on a shoe that’s run over two days, with them 
little spindly brake-blocks,” Tom commented, as he gave the shoe a 
final thump that wedged the green wood firmly to the jaws of the 
backing. 

“Tf ye’ve got a wagon,” he continued, “where the block is a self- 
respectin’ bit o’ wood that won't crumble when you look at it hard, 
a shoe ought to last half a season; but I expect this little confection 
will melt away on the first slope. If it wasn’t for the breechin’ I 
wouldn’t drive down that grade to the river for no man’s money,” 
and Tom laughed. 

Tom’s laughter was proverbial. Sometimes it arose from a con- 
templation of external happenings through the medium of a jovial 
temperament; occasionally, from the remembrance of food for 
hilarity from the past; but more often it was an element of the con- 
versation merely as a kind of running accompaniment, and it had 
gained for him in the towns and villages lying between the Sierras 
and the Western Coast, where he was a familiar figure, the title of 
“Laughing Tom.” 

I had met Davis some vears before, up Shasta way, and had run 
across him since then, here and there, in different parts of the state. 
But over two years had passed since our last meeting, when, one 
morning, as I was about to take the stage from the little town of 
Colburn to the station at Yuba Gap, I found that “Laughing Tom” 
was to be its driver. ; 

We had a great many experiences to swap before it was time for 
the stage to start. Things were always happening to Tom in his 
various capacities of miner, lumberman, teamster and general Jack- 
of-all-trades, and as for myself, I had found the position of mining 
inspector for an eastern company, with shafts all over the state, not 
entirely uneventful. But at last a broad-faced Indian and an elderly 
rancher and his wife had stowed themselves away inside, and we 
mounted to the driver’s seat, while Tom continued his remarks on 
the subject of brakes. 

“They don’t seem to keer for the breechin’ in this part of the coun- 


trv,” said he. “Everything depends on the brake. Then the rod 


working a new brake-shoe into place. The chill of 
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snaps, wood crumbles, something goes to pieces, and you're off. Six 
miles o’ coast if ye can hold the horses in the road and keep ‘em clear 
of the wagon, an’ five hundred feet o’ fall if ye can’t.” 

We were out of the village by this time, on the downward slope 
to Yankee Jim’s. On either side the pines lifted their feathery 
emerald plumes against the deep blue of the sky, for the way lies 
through part of the great forest that clothes the Western Sierras, 
running over the recurring ridges, wave after wave, from the summit, 
until at last it ebbs away upon the grassy plain of the Sacramento. 
The liquid notes of the mocking-bird—California’s sweetest singer— 
echoed from the woods, and the quail chattered and rustled beneath 
the low-spread bushes. A rabbit crouched for one instant at the 
sound of approaching wheels—the next, his long ears were laid back 
upon his shoulders, and with kangaroo-like leaps he sailed out of 
view. Here and there beside the roadway, in the middle of a little 
clearing, a bank of red subsoil, crude against the surrounding greeuis, 
told of the never ending quest for gold. 

Beyond Yankee Jim’s, for six miles the road curves and loops 
back and forth on the face of the slope, until when the river is 
reached at the fifth return, the sides of the cafion retreat upward 
for a thousand fect. In the six miles from the crest to the bridge, 
no part is less steep than another, for the pioneer road-builders, who 
carved its thread-like course on the surface of the cliff, unwilling to 
lose pitch, adhered rigidly to the steady grade with which they had 
begun. Front the bridge, a more moderate ascent leads to Yuba Gap 
and the railroad. 

“Don’t suppose ye ever heard about the time Jim Armstrong’s 
brake-rod snapped on the hill, have ye?” Tom asked, as he drew a 
cigar from the case I offered him and tore off a match from a block 
he had in his pocket. 

“No,” I replied, “I have only been in this section a few days. How 
did it happen?” 

“Well,” said Tom, “I'll never fergit that day if I live to be as old 
as a giant redwood,” and his shoulders shook at the recollection. “I 
was on the hill in front of Jim when his rod broke, an’ Hank Brewster 
an’ Liza Perkins was inside the ‘bus on their weddin’ trip. They 
had been married in the mornin’.”’ 

For a few minutes Tom puffed away and laughed to himself as he 
recalled the events connected with this remembrance. 

“Let’s hear the whole story,” said I, lighting my cigar and bracing 
back a little as the stage tilted forward, while the four horses rattled 
us at a good pace down a sharp grade. 

“Well,” said Tom, thoughtfully, flecking off with his lash a sprig 
of shining poison-oak from a bush by the roadside, “I’ve been to all 
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sorts of entertainments, marriages an’ christenin’s an’ buryin’s in 
different parts o’ the state, but I never experienced anything else just 
like that weddin’ in all my travels. It was more like a execution 
than anything you could mention, an’ that’s a fact; not but what 
Hank wanted to marry Liza fast enough. But bashful! He orter 
had a special word made to fit his case. No one ever had it that bad 
since a white man blushed hisself into the first red Indian.” 

Again Tom seemed lost amid humorous recollections, and I waited 
until, after a few minutes of smoking and chuckling, he went on. 

“Hank and Jim Armstrong was both up to their scalp-locks in 
love with the same girl. A pretty enough girl she was, too, and smart 
as they make ’em. One o’ the kind that never seem to work hard, 
but make everything come clean‘an’ orderly wherever they happen 
to be, by a kind o’ magic. The hotel people wasn’t particular pleased 
with Hank for takin’ her away from ’em. She worked at the Colburn 
House, where Hank chored an’ did the porterin’. Jim drove team, 
haulin’ lumber off the divide to Yuba Gap, an’ any kind of freight 
he could git, back from there.” 

“T wonder,” [ said, “if that wasn’t the man who gave me a lift up 
from the Gap a few days ago. He had a four-horse truck loaded with 
ice for the Colburn House.” 

“Big feller with a red face an’ a happy smile? Yes, that’s Jim. 
Didn't look like a blighted bein’, did he? Well, you should ‘a seen 
him about a year ago. 

“At that time, as I just remarked, Jim an’ Hank both was deep in 
love with Liza, an’ fer a long while no one could tell which one was 
ahead in the game. Jim was a good-natured, easy-goin’ chap, an’ a 
great hand fer makin’ presents. Almost every time he went down 
to the Gap he would bring some sort 0’ nick-nack back to the girl— 
a brush an’ comb in a red plush case; some soap with vi'lets all over 
the wrapper; two or three bottles of good, strong perfum’'ry that 
you could smell clean through the bottle; a sunburst o’ them near- 
diamonds one day ; a book o’ poetry by a man named Brownin’, with 
a pale blue cover—just matched a blue glass vase she had, an’ pleased 
her all to pieces—somethin’ appropriate an’ tasty every time. but 
it’s a melancholy fact that this very gift-slingin’ an’ lavishness was 
what queered Jim’s chances. He was always broke. Made good 
money too, but it just seemed to leak away from him, and by the 
end of the month he'd be in debt. 

“After he began courtin’ Liza it took a heap to keep him in 
clothes. Couldn't get neckties tony enough at the Gap, and used to 
send way to Frisco for em. Purple was his fav'rite color, but he 
had one he called ‘busted strawberry’ with big green satin arrows on 


it, that was very neat an’ pretty. An’ yellow shoes an’ white gloves 
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was a part of his reg'lar Colburn costchume. He used to stop the 
team in a clump o’ bushes just outside the town and embellish hisself 
before enterin’. Likewise on leavin’ he used to stop an’ take the 
fixin’s off. Not for economy’s sake, for Jim didn’t know the meanin’ 
of the word, but because he said they choked in so many places, and 
were so durned uncomfortable. 

“Jim’s feet wasn’t the smallest size—about thirteens was the num- 
ber, I guess—and them yellow shoes used to create a_ sensation. 
‘You'd ‘a been quite a tall man, Jim,’ says a drummer to him one day, 
if they hadn’t turned up so much of you for feet.’ ‘Perhaps so,’ 
says Jim, ‘but at any rate I’m glad they didn’t do the shortenin’ by 
filin’ off the other end, or takin’ it up in tucks in the middle,’ an’ he 
give a expressive look at that drummer's flat, bald head, an’ the 
place where his waist ought to ’a been, if he'd had one. 

“Yes, for a fact, Jim certainly was dressy. As one of the lady tour- 
ists at the hotel remarked when she first seen him in his best clothes, 
there wasn't no one could compare with him; he was in a class en- 
tirely by hisself. But all this peautifyin’ and splurgin’ only made his 
chances slimmer. Liza liked his taste in presents, and naturally she 
couldn't help admirin’ him when he made such a fine appearance 
drivin’ past the hotel; but she didn't fancy his way of spendin’ every- 
thing he got. 

“Hank was different. He never made no presents, but used to 


save his money, an’ when he had a fair-sized roll, he’d send it down 
to the Hibernia, in Frisco. He was tall an’ thin, strong as steel, but 
no more flesh to him than ona hay-fork, an’, as I said before—bash- 
ful! Well, really, it would make ye ache all over an’ feel ashamed 
of vourself to see him with a girl. 

“Curious thing it was, too, for with cattle or huntin’, or anything 
that required grit, no man in the divide showed up better; but when 
it come to women, or a crowd of folks, Hank just weakened in every 
joint, an’ in pint of conversation, went back to one year old, 

“Ye can imagine when it came to courtin®’ Hank wouldn't make 
very much of an appearance. He would turn a deep maroon an’ lose 
the use of his languidge when Liza came in sight, an’ stutter an’ 
tremble, an’ have trouble in disposin’ of his hands an’ feet. He cut 
his lip good and deep one day, with his knife, because she happened 
to look at him quick when he had a load o’ peas just enterin’ the 
portals. None o’ the peas reached the address they was shipped for, 
but Hank never said a word, just clapped his napkin to his mouth 
an’ sat there drinkin’ water round the corner of it, too bashful to 
skip before the others was through—though he was out o’ commis- 
sion for anything else in the eatin’ line that day. 


“Well, everyone in Colburn was interested in the proceedings 
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and had made up their minds which was to be the lucky man. The 
majority expected Jim to win out—especially the men—but some 
o’ the women seemed to think from the signs that Hank’s chances 
was better. At any rate, one day Liza puts an end to the guessin,’ 
by tackin’ up a neat placard in the hotel office announcin’ that 
Miss Elizabeth Perkins an’ Mr. J. Hancock was ingaged to be 
united in holy matrimony. 

“That certain was a facer an’ a knock-out for Jim. Poor 
feller, he felt pretty sick about it. He’s married now to a nice 
little woman, but at that time he took on hard enough about losin’ 
the fair Elizabeth. Couldn’t seem to get over it neither, but kept 
hangin’ around, an’ whenever Liza an’ Hank went to a dance or a 
picnic, Jim went too, lingerin’ in the background an’ lookin’ mis- 
erable. An’ the only person in Colburn who looked more miser- 
able an’ down in the mouth than Jim, was Hank—the happy bride- 
groom which was t’ be. If he was shy before, he was worse 
now.. Didn’t seem to want to meet no one, nor look a feller in 
the face; and when a friend clapped him on the back and wished 
him joy, it was a toss-up whether he'd faint dead away or get 
off easy an’ only have the blind staggers. 

“They'd planned to hold the marriage ceremonies in about 
six weeks, in the one-room cabin Hank had built for ‘em to live 
in, on the old Hogan ranch. Hank had bought the ranch on one 
o’ them ‘dollar down, penny a minute’ plans o’ payment 

“Well, the day o’ the weddin’ come along, an’ bein’ about this 
season o’ the year, of course it was a glorious sunshiny day like 
this. They was to be married in the mornin’ by the Justice o’ 
the Peace, an’ take the stage afterward down to the Gap. The 
Overland went through late in the afternoon then, so the stage 
left Colburn about eleven. 

“T see severa! people fixin’ an’ decoratin’ around the cabin that 
mornin’, but I didn’t go over till ten o'clock, which was the time 
set for snubbin’ em up, an’ then I found that the folks had been 
spreadin’ theirselves. They had trimmed that little house inside 
and out, an’ smothered it in flowers till it looked like a Floral 
Feet an’ a Street Fair combined, and someone had borried the big 
hotel flag an’ run it up from the roof. When the weddin’ was 
over they found the flag at half mast. They laid that to Jim 
Armstrong, though Jim hisself was on his way to the Gap at 
the time. I met him as I was goin’ over, just startin’ for the 
railroad with a load of shakes. An’ mournful an’ dejected enough 
he looked that day, I can tell ye. 

“I think I mentioned that the insi« 
one. Well, they’d run a string across nigh one end and hung a 


le of the cabin was all in 


lace curtain over it to make a separate waitin’ room for the bride 
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an’ groom. In the main part of the cabin was gathered the en- 
tire popylation of Colburn—includin’ a party of tourists from the 
hotel—all standin’ up, an’ a tight fit at that. An’ in behin’ the 
curtain, kind o’ faint an’ misty through the lace, settin’ on their 
trunk—it was the only thing left to set on—ye could see the bride 
an’ groom. Hank had his arm around Liza, an’ she was leanin’ 
her head on his shoulder, just like a pair 0’ pigeons on the ridge-pole 
oa barn. 

“Hank was in a terrible state. He was far more than skeered, 
he was clean paralyzed an’ out o’ his head with fright, an’ the 
more the crowd grew the worse he got. Ole Mis’ Brown, the 
Justice o’ the Peace’s wife—she always was a leadin’ spirit at the 
funerals an’ weddin’s of the neighborhood—kep’ whiskin’ back an’ 
for’ard, behind the curtain an’ in front, with a teacup that hed 
spirits in it. She’d give Hank a sip an’ pat him on the back to 
brace him up an’ encourage him, then out she'd go in front to 
see who'd come in last an’ how things was goin’ there; then in 
again to trv an’ cheer Hank up a little. Reminded you of a hen 
tryin’ to look after a big flock o’ chickens an’ a troublesome young 
duck at the same time. , 

“About quarter past ten, the Justice o’ the Peace bein’ there an’ 
everyone awaitin,’ they told Hank his time had come. 

“At first he wouldn't budge. Told ‘em to go ahead an’ he'd be 
out later. But Liza argied with him until finally she persuaded 
him to leave his Nottin‘ham lace retirement an’ come out into the 
open—though he still hung on to her tight, as if he was drownin’ 
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let go 


an’ she was a spar he'd got a-holt of an’ was afeard to 
“Hank had his good pints all right, but beauty didn't happen to 


1 





be one of ‘em, strictly speakin’. He was long all over—t f 
inch overalls, an’ could reach as far with his hand as I can 
a hay hook—an’ his head was elevated above the rest of his bein’ 


by a pipe-line that no collar could do justice to, as the highest kind 
that come stopped before his neck had more’n just got started 
He had a suit made special for the occasion. It was black, an’ he 
told the tailor not to stint hisself; so the feller laid in an extra 
bolt o’ cloth when he seen what he had to pervide for. I 
kind of overdid the thing, an’ in consequence the tails come down 
below the crook o’ Hank’s knees behind, an’ cut round from there, 
in folds an’ drapin’s, to his belt-line in front. He wore a new pair 
o’ boots that squeaked tunes like a parlor organ, an’ his hands, 
which was covered with gloves of a pale shade o lemon yellow, r 
minded you of a bunch o’ half-ripe bananas. . 

“I never supposed that Liza could look so pretty. She always 
was a good-lookin’ girl, an’ as neat an’ trim as a fresh-painted 
barn, but on her weddin’ day you could a-called her beautiful with- 
out stretchin’ it. She wore a white dress with something soft a 
fluffy around her neck, an’ pinned down in front with the two gok 
hearts that Hank had give her for a weddin’ present. In her hair 
was fastened some white flowers, and she had on a little pair o’ 
high-heeled, white kid slippers, with pearl an’ gold buckles in front 
—for Liza had small feet an’ didn’t care who knowe 
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“When they finally stood up before Judge Brown, Hank was 
so skeered that he was sort o’ walkin’ in his sleep. Ye could see 
the lump in his throat risin’ an’ fallin’, up an’ down, up an’ down, 
like the shuttle o’ an old rag-carpet machine I used to watch, back 
in Missoura. 

“We was crowded so in the cabin they had to take down the 
curtain an’ lift the trunk outside fer room to stand. But they 
got ’em hitched at last. Ed Riley that ran the hotel, he gave 
Liza away, an’ Hank just gave hisself. He didn’t have no backer. 
And a nice piece 0’ work he made of it, tryin’ to find the ring in 
the pockets o’ that new suit o’ his. 

“When it was over, everyone clapped Hank on the back an’ told 
him what a lucky chap he was, an’ most o’ the women kissed Liza 
an’ wished her happiness. Then they packed ‘em into the stage, 
which was waitin’ outside, with their carpet-grip an’ a new curve- 
handle umbrell. With a blast o’ rice an’ old shoes flyin’, off we went. 

“It was a fine mornin’, cool an’ clear—so clear and still you 
could hear the bells on the goats that was grazin’; the other side 
o’ the river. 

“About a third o’ the way down hill, we passed Jim Armstrong 
drivin’ slow with his four-horse load o’ shakes. 

“He jerks up his thumb to me, mournful, without speakin’, to 
pass the time o’ day, but Hank an’ Liza bein’ occupied with their 
own concerns never seen him. 

“We'd gone, perhaps, half or three-quarters o’ a mile further on, 
‘round one loop an’ down not far from the next, me lookin’ straight 
ahead all the time so as not to interfere with the love-makin’ guin’ 
on behind me—though Hank was so bold now I believe he'd a 
spoke out in prayer meetin—when I heard a yell from above. Then 
come the clatterin’ o’ horses breakin’ into a gallop, an’ the bumpin’ 
an’ bangin’ o’ a wagon in the ruts. 

“It occurred t’ me that maybe somethin’ had happened to start 
Jim’s team, so I let the brake snap back, an’ we opened out. When 
we got around the next turn I looked up an’ Jerusalem! Jim was 
surely comin’. His brake-rod had busted, an’ the hull outfit was 
just fallin’ down the mounting. The horses was humped up tryin’ 
to keep the wagon off their heels, an’ Jim was braced back strainin’ 
hard at the lines, an’ a cloud o’ dust as big as a forest-fire rollin’ 
on behind. I see I had my work cut out to keep clear o’ the outfit, 
for naturally I wouldn’t want to hinder Jim when he was in that 
sort o’ hurry, so I caught the leaders with the lash, give the wheelers 
a clip, an’ in a moment we started to do our share o’ fallin’ down 
to the river. 

‘Fallin’ was all you could call it. Great Scott! We took them 
curves in a way that was entirely new in the art o’ drivin’. Whiz-z-z! 
We siew onto the edge o’ one wheel. R-r-rack! ’an we was around 
one turn an’ part way down the next. 

“An’ Jim! I asked him afterward how he felt as he turned 
them corners. He told me he was thinkin’ what a fine appearance 
he’d make, layin’ with his best suit o’ clothes on, in a neat pine 
box; an’ he was hopin’ they wouldn't forget to put on his yellow 
shoes, an’ fix his hair up the way he wore it Sundays. Well, sir, 
every time he reached the turn his inside wheels jumped nigh two 
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feet from the ground. But his gear was low, an’ he had that kind 
o’ fool’s luck that helps out reckless fellers. He was hopin’ that 
one 0’ the wheels would break with the slew, an’ the hub drag 
on the ground an’ stop the team; but the tires was fresh set 
an’ the wheels wet down that mornin.’ 

“At the next turn I see Jim was a-gainin’ on me. The stage was 
a good deal lighter than his wagon, an’ my horses could give his 
two furlongs in the mile on a level, an’ beat ‘em. But when it 
come to fallin’, he was ahead in the game. That heavy load o’ 
shakes pushed his horses on so rapid they could a-raced a cyclone 
an’ come out winners. 

“To be sure, I might have pulled in as I passed a pocket on the 
way down, but I was afeard Jim would reach me before I could 
get in an’ stopped. In that case we'd been scattered round an’ 
strewed along the road in little pieces, an’ it didn’t seem fair to 
interrupt a honeymoon that way, so I thought I'd try an’ keep ahead. 

“T didn’t have much attention to give to Jim, for it was a grown 
man's job to guide the team. We was goin’ so fast you couldnt feel 
the ruts in the road; and my! the way the old coach swung from 
side to side, an’ slewed, an’ pitched, an’ twisted was worse than 
a Monterey earthquake. I'd pull in close to the bank when we 
come nigh each turn, an’ make it as wide as I could without spillin’ 
off the grade on the down side. Ye can bet I blessed the men that 
made the road for every extry inch o' width they give it. 

“Hank an’ Liza, bv this time, had been dumped up to the front 
end of the coach, an’ was sittin’ close behind me. I sung out to 
Hank to know how far away Jim was, an’ he calls back that he 
was about a hundred vards behind. We still had a mile to go, but 
while this curved considerable it didn’t make no sharp turns to go 
the other wavy, like that corkscrew we'd just been whizzin’ over. 

“Seventy-five vard!’ velled Hank a minute after. 

“T raised in my seat an’ made the lash play over them four 
horses, an’ I'd like to bet that the wheels never touched the ground 
the rest o' the way down. We was sailin’ through the air like birds: 
an’ the trees an’ boulders beside the road jumped up, an’ flashed 
by, seemin’ so close vou'd duck vour head for fear of hittin’ ’em. 

“*Fiftv yard! called Hank when we was about half a mile from 
the bridge. Then I knowed unless a horse fell we'd make it. 

“*Twenty-five vard!’ I pulled around to the upper side o° the 
flat an’ threw the brake on. Jim an’ his load o’ shakes went by us 
with a roar an’ rush like the Overland Flver, an’ didn’t stop till 
thev was out on the bridge.” 

Tom took a long breath. “Curious how a skeer takes different 
people,” he said. “I’ve seen some men—big, strong fellers, too— 
faint when the strain was over: others get excited an’ talk a lot 
without knowin’ what they're sayin’. But it always makes me 
seasick. I got down an’ heaved away for a couple minutes, an’ 
then I was all right. 

“When I turned around, Jim had left his wagon on the bridge 
an’ was comin’ towards us, lookin’ mighty white an’ shaky Hank 
had jumped down when I did and he went to meet Jim, who come 
on holdin’ out his hand. But when the two men met, instead o’ 


shakin’ friendly an’ peaceful as | expected, Hank's fist shot out 
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like a flash an’ caught Jim on the jaw; an’ Jim, who was weak from 
the strain he’d been under, went over like a sack o’ barley. 

“Hank was mad; that was plain enough. I don’t know as I ever 
seen anyone much madder before or since. 

“ “See here, Jim Armstrong,’ he sings out, performin’ a sort 0’ 
war-dance around Jim lyin’ on the ground, ‘you had your chance 
at courtin’ Liza, same as me, an’ all fair play from the beginnin’. 
If she’d a-chose you I would a-cleared out an’ give you both a chance 
to be happy. But instead o’ doin’ that, you’ve been a taggin’ round 
after her, with a face a yard long, spilin’ her pleasure wherever 
she went, an’ tryin’ to make every party seem like a funeral. Even 
that ain’t enough for you, though, an’ here on her weddin’ day 
you chase us down the mounting like a band o’ mad Apaches, an’ 
try to turn our weddin’ journey into a trip to the Happy Huntin’. 
Nice feller you are. Now get up an’ fight it out like a man. I’m 
ready for ye!’ An’ he begun rollin’ up his sleeves an’ squarin’ off. 

“Jim still lay on his back, too weak to move, but when Hank 
says this he looks up at me with a funny expression on his face, 
an’ gasps out, ‘He thought I done it a-purpose!’ Then he went off 
laughin’ an’ in another minute fainted dead away. He was used 
up pretty bad by his little coast. But we brought him round in a 
few minutes, an’ then some explanations was passed. 

“When Hank see Jim’s wagon with the broken rod a-hangin’ 
down, he takes back his remarks about chasin’, an’ makes him a 
hansum apology. Then Jim escorts the bridal couple—for, of course, 
Liza had come to see what the row was about—back to the coach, 
which was standin’ there with the horses still shiverin’ an’ sweatin’ 
from the hurry an’ fright. After the politest of orry voys an’ good 
wishes on both sides I gets up on the box again, and off we goes 
once more on our weddin’ journey. 

“There was a couple o' hours to wait at the station for .the 
Overland, but Hank an’ Liza was so busy meditatin’, or talkin’ about 
the high price o’ coals in China, that they seemed to think it had 
come ahead o’ time when it puffed in, more’n a half hour late.” 

Tom paused a minute and then he broke into one of his long 
rollicking laughs at everything in general and nothing in particular. 

I looked back at the zig-zag line threading from the mountain-top 
down to the bridge we were about to cross, and drew in my breath 
as | thought of the race with death down that steep and jagged 
road. The American River lay below us, shrunk to summer insig- 
nificance, picking its way amongst the gray blue boulders that in 
winter were buried beneath its foaming waters. Soon we were 
nearing Yuba Gap and the sheer heights and depths had given place 
to gently swelling hills where the growth of manzanita and chap- 
arral, with its predominant blues, had been replaced by a sequence 
of orchards and vineyards, robed in the yellow green of early foliage. 

The horses charged the last grade before reaching town at a 
swinging trot. 

““Why, yes,’ says Jim to me, afterwards, continued Tom, “ ‘there's 
one thing certain’ says he. ‘If you’re in a hurry an’ want to save 
time, just smash your brake-rod at the top o’ the mounting, an’ 
you'll sure be early for your ingagement at the bottom.’ ” 

Washington, D. C 
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THE LURE OF THE-HILLS 
By GERTRUDE E. MACQUIGG. 

ENEATH the wide-spreading oaks of Los Coyotes 
cafion were clustering several small adobe buildings. 
Weather-stained, sun-baked, they seemed a growth of 
the country, glowing dully with soft browns and greys, 





with warm suggestions of rose and lilac, as if Nature, 
in attempting to reclaim their elements of construction, had dusted 
a garment of color over their artificiality. A huge bush of mescal 
cactus rose against the ranch house, almost touching with its reach- 
ing arms the roof of dried tules. Just beyond, stood a smaller 
whitewashed building. Unfinished, ghostlike against the oaks, it 
seemed to have pushed a way through the grass in search of a 
foothold in the earth. 

Two strong oak limbs lay crossed from wall to wall, inter- 
sected by many branches. Over these an Indian was spreading 
tules, lapping them like shingles with the slant of the roof; skill- 
fully, carefully, ‘holding them in place until on one side it was 
nearly a foot thick. Every line of the stooping figure told of 
bodily strength and vigor. This was the type of Indian that lived 
before the passing of the Fence Law and its consequent restric- 
tions. 

In the lush grass sat a young white girl mending a silver-mounted 
bridle. As she bent over her work she appeared on the very 
threshold of girlhood. Built so slightly, so delicately, that at first 
glance she seemed scarcely more than a child, yet her frailty sug- 
gested no physical weakness. She embodied health and an over- 
abundant joy in her youth. When she raised her head the im- 
pression of childishness was lost in the deep thoughtfulness of her 
eves. Brimming with mingled laughter, curiosity, tenderness, veiled 
by a comprehension of sorrow—did anyone ever know the color of 
her eves? Now they shone blue with the clearness of reflected 
heaven; at times they darkened into harmony with Nature's moods 
in anger and you were conscious of a glint of green; but always 
their depths held the calmness of gaze that comes to one brought 
up in the midst of vastness, the mark of pure savagery the wil- 
derness brings forth. 

Gradually a sound, indefinable, vibrant, made itself felt in the 
drowsy stillness. The girl sprang to her feet and stood alert, listen- 
ing. The sound increased in volume, rising, falling, swelling, 
sweeping until it filled the cafion. The Indian dropped lightly 
to the ground and whistled low and long an almost caressing note. 
The roar individualized into the frenzied shouts and yells of savages, 
the snorts and whinnyings of excited horses, the pounding of hoofs. 

“The rabbit chase! Oh! Manuel!” 
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She lingered over the name, her eyes imperatively asking a boon. 
A small cow pony appeared beside them, its approaching clatter lost 
in the tumult. The horse whinnied frantically, pawing the ground, 
its black eyes gleaming with a baleful excitement. The savage 
started for the cattle shed, the pony following. It seemed to the 
girl that it was hours before he dashed toward her. 

“Manuel!” 

With a low sweep he caught her in his arm and lifted her to 
the horse, where she settled into place unconsciously. Into the 
hills they galloped, the horse safely making its way through the 
brush, over rocks, ledges, boulders, slippery shelves of shale, across 
gulches and cafions, until they were gathered into the mad rush 
of a hundred savages, enjoying their play with an ectasy of abandon. 
Even the ponies paid close attention to the game, watching with 
wide gleaming eyes the small light spot they pursued, slipping, slid- 
ing, running, jumping, steady of nerve, self-reliant, true western 
horses. Now and then a pony dashed away at a dead run and 
the swish of the boomerang mingled with the yells of the savages. 

Invariably the little quivering hunted animal was killed, and 
then the crowd became denser, the horses brushing against each 
other; for by the rule of the game, the one who carried off the 
rabbit, and not the one who killed it, won. The girl kept her 
seat splendidly, unnoticed by the Indians, one hand buried in Cupa’s 
flying mane, the other, now pressed against her breast, now flung 
out as she joined in the primitive chorus, a savage herself. 

She was vaguely conscious of the flying panorama of hills, ravines, 
valleys and cafions and of smooth stretches of loose rock where 
the pony bunched her feet and slid. Manuel leaned slightly to one 
side, gripping Cupa closely with his knees. The horse sprang for- 
ward. 

Whiz-z. The boomerang careened dizzily through the air. The 
dust rose about them hot and dry, writhing, twisting like a living 
thing. For a moment the Indian swung far from his saddle, then 
pushing the rabbit against the girl, they dashed out of the crowd. 
Beneath her hand the little creature felt moist and warm. 

The chase passed up the ravine, leaving behind a trail of dust 
and the warm sensuous odor of trampled herbs. Cupa _ snorted 
and stamped her feet, impatient to follow. She nibbled the Indian’s 
moccasins, but he guided her relentlessly up through the chaparral 
to the ridge, over bright color-masses broken here and there by 
tall, slender stalks of creamy yucca, between huge boulders in whose 
crevices flamed the Spanish bayonet. 

The girl gazed across the hills with eyes so dilated that she 


was conscious of their physical pain. Dreamily she heard the tolling 
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of the bells, rhythmic, musical, the bells of the Indian mission. 
She scarcely noticed the familiar sound, but Manuel slipping from 
the saddle to the ground, took the rabbit from her. 

“Girl, go home,” he said slowly. “Manuel come tonight.” 

Cupa picked her way with marvelous sure-footedness along the 
ridge. The reins were held lightly, thoughtlessly. 

On the crest of the rise, silhouetted against the glow of the 
western sun, was a horseman. Straight and broad, he sat his horse 
with the assurance of a conqueror, his very pose characteristic of 
the fearless activity, the adventurous spirit, of the average young 
American. Claiming his features from an expression of mere 
brute strength was a certain fineness of outline, an expression in 
the eyes of something subtly in accord with his physical develop- 
ment, suggesting a broad appreciation of things beautiful, a bigness 
of mental scope. His large well-shaped nose held will power, while 
his mouth marked tenderness and humor. 

He was eagerly, boyishly interested in the rabbit chase, enjoying 
it with the delight a stranger has in all things novel or at variance 
with his experience. [Breathlessly he traced its dust-circled course 
up the cafon, until from its chaos of noise and motion came a 
direct antithesis of such a wild-west show. 

As his horse stood quite across the trail, Cupa paused with a slight 
toss of her head, then stood stock still beside him. The girl con- 
sidered this obstruction to her progress quietly, her cup of feeling 
too full to admit of surprise. With incredible swiftness, distance 
deadened and dulled the wild clamor until sound was felt rather 
than heard, and lost in the numberless tiny voices of the country. 

“Isn't it wonderful ?” 

She almost caressed the words, one hand taking in all things 
with a comprehensive sweep. She was smiling at him. He leaned 
slightly toward her. She was smiling with him. 

“Yes,” he answered, meaning something very different, ‘there 
is nothing more beautiful.” 

For a time he followed her gaze to the desert thousands of feet 
below with its white, endless trails and wagon roads, the bleak 
stretches of alkali, the brown growth of shrubbery and over all the 
palpable quivering veil of heat. 

“TI have loved it all my life,” she continued. 

Straightforward grey eves met hers. 

“IT have only loved it since today.” 

“You are a stranger,” she commented, misunderstanding him 
“Why did you come here?” she added. 

‘Because—” he began impetuously, then as suddenly paused, held 
by the burning eagerness of her eyes, claimed by the vividness of 


the present. 
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He told her how he had come upon a mountain spring that 
morning and thrust his arms deep into its icy coolness, drinking 
thirstily, his face pressed into its sparkling depths. He reveled 
in the happenings of his camp life, slight occurrences in themselves, 
but of vast import and significance to the man. 

Gradually, as they talked of the things she loved and felt closely 
akin to, she regarded him more personally, and because of this 
subtle difference of attitude a silence fell between them. Restlesslv 
she lifted a wind-blown strand of Cupa’s mane and let it slip through 
her fingers. What a slender sensitive hand was hers! Like a tender 
fragile thing it would rest within the strength of his. Wonderingly 
he marked the delicate refinement of her features, the pale gold 
of her hair, the beauty of her strong young body. She had been 
with the Indians, enjoying to the full the maddest play they knew, 
and yet—irrestibly their eyes met. 

“Why—why—,’ she faltered, drawing slightly away. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “Where did you come from?” 

“T was born on the Desert,” she answered quietly, almost un- 
consciously, more in response to the man and the strength of 
his personality than to his mere question. After a moment she turned 
from him, her hand flung toward the mysterious kingdom beneath 
them. 

“There, lost in the terror of long nights and longer days, my 
mother died. Father buried her in the choking white dust under 
the pitiless sun—” her voice broke and her breast rose with the 
catch of her breath, yet no memory of her past could have stirred 
her. “We were pioneers,” she concluded simply, as if that word 
explained everything. 

“And that is the price men pay for gold?” 

The girl leaned forward clasping her hands passionately. 

“No, no! It was the price their love demanded—they—” 

Conviction, belief and their protection were as nothing before 
the insistance of the Present. 

“You—you are not laughing at me?” She shrank away shyly. 

“Laughing at you?” he repeated slowly, smiling straight into her 
eyes. “Do you know, I feel more like kneeling to you?” 

He was so unlike a suppliant that all at once she laughed, and 
in it rang so much of irrepressible youth that almost without volition 
he joined her. 

“They named me Triste, meaning sorrowful,” she said. 

“Triste! Triste, why, it’s the most beautiful name in the 
world!” 

Beneath them the Desert quivered and glowed, and the mountains 


changed mysteriously from rose to violet, casting long shadows 
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upon each other. Weirdly there came into the stillness a low call, 
repeating itself plaintively. Unconsciously they drew closer. 

“What is it?” he whispered, laying his hand over hers. 

He felt it quiver beneath his touch, and met the white flash of 
her eyes, holding their startled glance with answering radiance. 

“Don't you know?” so softly that he had to stoop to catch the 
words. “T’is the nesting call of the quail.” 

She was gone, over the ridge into the darkness with only the 
sound of a galloping horse to tell him she was real. For a time 
he sat motionless, listening to the distant clatter of hoof-beats, 
fighting to the death a battle with Trevo Spaulding, gentleman 
and aristocrat. Over the struggle there swept a flood of staggering 
emotion. 

Spurring his horse, he became in a moment man primitive, in 
pursuit of one woman. What meant hereditary influences, self- 
control, against the force of environment and emotion old as the 
world? Along the ridge he galloped, gaining rapidly on the tired 
pony. Once he heard a sob before him; then it was lost in the 
clatter of hoofs. He caught his breath convulsively. 

“Triste !”’ 

For a moment she was silhouetted against the sky, then sank into 
the shelter of the canon beyond. Daringly, recklessly, he fol- 
lowed, his blood like fire in his veins. Suddenly the horse stumbled. 
In the inattention of the moment the man was thrown violently to 
the ground. The sound of hoof-beats died away beneath the live 
oaks in the cafion. The last warm glow faded from the West, 
melting into the deep tangible purple of the night. 

Voices broke the expectant stillness, far away, music-filled; a 
woman's rich, full tones rang out for a brief span, thrilling forth 
a Spanish love-song. A myriad small noises rose, soft cracklings 
of the brush, snappings of twigs, uneasy murmurs suggesting cau- 
tious padded feet creeping through the undergrowth. 

An hour passed. From the cafion came a prolonged neighing. 
The horse on the crest of the hill started nervously, stretching out 
his slender neck; his nostrils were dilated, and he drew his breath 
in with a quick snort. The man moved slightly and a low moan 
escaped him. With a delighted whinny the pony rubbed his nose 
against him. 

“Jerry,” the man said slowly. “I can’t get wp:” and as he 
grasped the bridle he added, incoherently, “I must get up!” 

Wearilv he relaxed his hold. He was no longer unconscious, and 
deep in his gravy eves glowed a great determination. He had never 
shirked responsibility. With a splendid simplicity of conception 
he considered cause and faced squarely the thought of result; and 
at the base of his reasoning he found something of the meaning 
of life. At times there was a boyish tremor about his lips and 
once he shut his eves suddenly. 

“T want her so!” 

From the horses in the corral a call was lifted and echoed. Jerry 
tossed his head and answered. The man turned slowly and stared 
into the faint mist that hung over the canon. He raised himself 
slowly, stretching out his arm toward the horse. Jerry paused 


] 


for a moment; then with a restless snort galloped madly into the 
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darkness. The man sank slowly back against the dry sun-baked 
earth. He was conscious of its warm vitality, as if the breast 
of the Great Mother lay bare beneath the night, throbbing with 
life, rugged with strength, wrapping him close in the low spreading 
redolence of living things, filling him with the alluring tang of 
the West. 

Breathlessly she sank down beside him, her clean little frock 
spread out like the petals of a wild-blown flower, and slipped her 
arm beneath his head, lifting him slightly. For a moment he kept 
his eyes resolutely closed; visions are apt to come when one prays 
for reality. 

“Boy, boy!” she sobbed. 

Then, as he opened his eves and looked and loved and longed, 
her cheeks were aflame. 

“T thought—I thought you stopped because you dared not follow 
me—there,” motioning toward the lights beneath them. 

“You wanted me to follow you there?” 

“You are hurt; you must be carried down the hill.” 

He reached up and touched her with infinite tenderness. 

“You wanted me to come?” his love insisted, commanded. 

Her hand struggled in his grasp. She spoke but one word, in 
it appeal, affright. 

“Please—” 

He released her hand and she drew her arm carefully from be- 
neath his head. He lay quietly watching her as she looked away 
with wide startled eyes. Instinctively she felt she was turning to 
the Great Mother to find strength in her strength and an answer 
to the unknown feeling that thrilled within her. He raised himself 
painfully. 

“You do not fear me?” 

“No!” she cried, turning to him. “I never feared you, not even 
when I ran away. Why should I?” she added slowly. 

After a while he spoke quietly, almost as a father might speak 
to a child. 

“We trust each other, Triste, but we fear ourselves. Yours 
has been the hardest part to understand. QOut here in the loneliness 
I’ve had time to think, and oh, child, it’s very simple, it’s grandly 
primitive. You are the woman, | am the man. We want each 
other, not for name, wealth, position or any of the things the 
world holds worth while, but for no other reason than because 
you are you and I am I. Don’t you understand ?” 

It was the heart of one wilderness-bred, that caused the wild 
rising and falling of her breast. She drew his hands within her 
own. 

“Triste!” precipitous the call, primal in its appeal. 

Suddenly she swayed toward him, her red lips parted, her dark 
eves glistening) radiant, shining forth response, surrender, jo 
He unclasped her hands and drew her unresisting, close against his 
breast. Into the wonderful silence that followed crept the voices 
of the Hills—the cry of a wild pigeon, the call of the quail, the 
soft hoot of an owl, and somewhere thrilling forth the magic of 
a few pure notes—a belated meadow lark 

La Jolla, Cal 
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